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PREFACE. 



In this little work I have endeavoured to 
pourtray the eharacter of a Christian wife and 
mother, and to show the eflfect* produced by 
her consistent life on those with whom she 
was brought in contact; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that my own mother is 
(however feebly) represented by Mrs. Arnold. 
The other characters are also drawn from 
life, although not strictly occupying the 
positions in which I have placed them; 
"My Aunt Milicent/' for instance, being 
a personage whose peculiarities I had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with, 
although, fortunately, I was not obliged by 
the ties of affinity, to affect any love for one 
who caused me much pain. 

In preparing to place this book before 
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the publicj I have earnestly besought the 
blessing of the Most High upon it, knowing 
that He is able to make use of the weakest 
instrument to promote His work. I therefore 
cast this ''mite'* into the treasury of God's 
vineyard, feeling that no word spoken in His 
name and to His honour can be altogether 
without effect. 

JEANIE S. EEEVES. 
Forest HUl, March 3, 1864. 
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CHAPTER I. . 

MY MOTHER. 

My first memory is of my mother. Ah, how 
precious is that name! Some one has said 
truthfully, " any other relation in life may be 
replaced, but no one can have two mothers/* 
How well do I remember my mother on that 
evening to which my memory often goes back ; 
her appearance is before me with all the reality 
of life, as she sat on a low ottoman opposite 
the fire, her close-fitting black satin dress 
setting oflF the white and beautiful shoulders 
on which floated ringlets of soft black hais^ 
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while her brilliant colour, snowy forehead, and 
large radiant black eyes were lit up by the 
fitful blaze of the fire; how lovingly she 
pressed me to her as I leant against her and 
looked up, with admiring deUght, in her face. 
What a long dream of happiness it seemed to 
me as I nestled so fondly in her embrace; my 
thoughts, impalpable and childish as they 
were, all revolving round her, the sun and 
centre of my life. Suddenly a sharp voice 
interrupted the harmony of the scene, as my 
oldest maiden aunt entered the room, exclaim- 
ing, " Well, Caroline, I am astonished at you, 
keeping that child out of bed ; do you know 
that it is nearly seven o'clock ? Come, Rosa, 
say good night and go to bed.'' 

We had both started as my aunt's voice was 
heard, and now my mother, sighing as though 
a pleasant spell had been broken, and kissing 
me fondly on lips, cheek, and forehead, said, 
•' Go to bed, dear ; we have forgotten the time ; 
good night, my darling ; may God bless you." 

I could not speak^ for I felt that tears would 
come if I did, and dreading the cold mocking 
laugh of my aunt MiUcent, I choked them 
back, and fiinging my arms round my mother's 
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neck^ fiti'ained her to me for a moment and left 
the room. 

The next morning on awaking I found my 
mother's place beside me vacant^ and on being 
dressed and taken down stairs^ I did not see 
her anywhere ', at length tired out as it seemed 
by my importunities, my aunt Milicent said, 
'^ Do be quiet, child, it is no use looking for 
your mamma, she is twenty miles on her 
journey home by this time, she set off before 
you were awake, but here is a pretty doll she 
left for you, and she desired me tell you 
that she kissed you I don^t know how many 
times before she went/' 

I stood before her stunned and bewildered 
while she uttered this speech, which she did 
without looking at me, for (as I found out 
afterwards) it was by her advice, or rather she 
had insisted upon it, that my mother should 
not tell me of her intended departure for fear 
of a scene. The truth was that my aunt, who 
was my father's eldest sister, overruled my 
gentle mother in every way, and having per- 
suaded my father that it would be good for my 
health to remain in the country for some time, 
he had written to my mother to leave me at 

B a 
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my grandmamma's where we were staying on a 
visit. 

I can well understand how many pangs it 
cost my dear mother to obey this mandate (for 
such it was), and how many bitter tears she 
shed at leaving me to the tender mercies of 
nay aunt Milicent, whose shai^p grey eyes, 
with a reddish circle round them, and hooked 
nose, always made me think of some bird of 
prey ready to pounce on poor little defenceless 
me. 

On fully understanding that I was left alone 
with my terrible aunt (my grandmamma 
and aunt Louisa being but ciphers in the 
house), I burst into an agony of weeping, and 
hugging the doll that my mother had dressed, 
I threw myself on a chair, and hiding my face 
on it, sobbed as if my heart would break. 

My aunt bore it in grim silence for a few 
minutes, then finding, I suppose, that I had 
no intention of controlling myself, she seized 
me up in her strong arms and bore me to a 
distant room, and setting me down inside the 
door, she shut it, and turned the key outside, 
saying, " When you are good you can knock 
and I will let you out.^' 
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I do not know how long I sat disconsolately 
on the floor, when I heard my grandmamma's 
voice whispering through the key-hole. " Rosa, 
dear, say you will be good, and your aunt will 
let you out. What have you done to vex 
her?'' 

"Nothing, indeed, dear grandmamma,'^ 
whispered I, "I only cried because mamma 
was gone/' Here I broke down again into 
a tempest of grief, and my kind grandmamma 
for once braved the anger of her austere 
daughter, and having unlocked the door, 
carried me oflF to her own room, where she 
opened a box filled with Uttle glass men and 
horses rolled up in wadding, and gave them 
to me to play with. I knew that those were 
treasured from her own early days, and felt 
quite proud of being entrusted with them, 
and soon was talking and laughing with hei* a& 
I arranged and rearranged them on the table. 

How soon the troubles of childhood are 
forgotten 1 All day I kept npar my grand- 
mamma, my formidable aunt leaving us to 
ourselves, but as night drew near my grief 
broke out afresh, and I sobbed myself ta 
sleep with my doll in my arms. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTEODUCES SOME OTHER MEMBERS 
OF MY FAMILY. 

The next morning my aunt's shrill voice 
awoke me with the exhortation to give no 
trouble, but to let myself be dressed quickly, 
as she was determined not to have any non- 
sense. I was soon downstairs, and directly 
after breakfast, my aunt Milicent took me by 
the hand into her own room, and, desiring me 
sit down on a stool, placed a dictionary in my 
hand, saying, '^ Learn the first column of that, 
and don't be long about it; you are four 
years old to-day, and you will always remember 
it. It is absurd folly to give a child a holiday 
because it is a birthday; much better make 
them do something useful to remember it 
by.'' 

I fancy I see myself as I sat there — a little 
creature, small even for my age — ^poring over 
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the page until the words at last seemed to me 
to go up and down in a kind of witches' 
dance. A sharp call of '^ Well, child^ are you 
ready ?^* brought back my wandering senses 
to the reaUty that I was expected to commit 
those same dancing words to memory; and 
with the hurried answer, " I am trying, aunt 
Milicent/* I bent my confused senses once 
more to the task. At length I managed to be 
able to go through about two-thirds of the 
column with tolerable credit, the remainder 
being added to my lesson for the morrow; 
and after having been drilled in some geo- 
graphy and grammar, and having read a story 
of a worthy man who left his two sons a farm, 
telling them to dig for a treasure, which the 
industrious one found in tilling his land, while 
the idle one became beggared, and his land 
(which was ultimately purchased by his 
thriving brother) a wilderness, I was dis- 
missed to the garden, with orders to ^'keep 
in the centre walk and not to touch the 
flowers.^^ 

How slowly each day "dragged its weary 
length along'- no pen can tell. My dear 
innocent-minded grandmamma never dared to 
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interfere with her despotic daughter further 
than by a gentle murmuring sound implying 
a kind of sotto voce conversation to herself, 
such as "Well, I'm sure / did not think the 
poor child was doing any harm; poor little 
thing, she's like a bird in a cage moped up 
here,'' &c., which would be suddenly checked 
by the imperious voice of my aunt exclaiming,. 
"What do you mean, mother, by talking in 
that manner ? Am I a proper judge, or am I 
not, of what is best for the child ? Between 
you and her mother she would be nicely 
spoiled, if I did not take the trouble to 
correct her;" then to me, "Mind your sew- 
ing, miss, and don't be hstening, or I'll make 
you pick it all out again." 

I always shrank from those speeches as if 
a cold north wind was blowing over me, and 
many bitter, silent tears wet the muslin or 
whatever I might be employed in hemming, 
making it a work of greater difficulty to get 
the needle properly through. 

But let me present the members of my 
family more fully to view. My father was a 
lawyer residing in London, and had met my 
mother at the house of a mutual friend with 
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whom she was staying on a visit ; her beauty 
and fascinating manners at once captivated his 
taste, while her superior education and high 
family connexions made him desire to make 
her his wife on other grounds. They had 
been manicd about five yeara at the time 
when my story opens ; and my sister Albertina 
(usually called Tiny) and I were theii^ only 
children. My mother had not seen any of my 
father's family until I was nearly a year old, 
when he took her to visit his mother, with 
whom my two maiden aunts, Milicent and 
Louisa, resided. 

Milicent had always ruled the house with 
undisputed sway since she was old enough to 
feel and assert a will of her pwn, even my 
father being sometimes awed into acquiescence 
by her determined manner and dogmatic 
opinions, which she announced with all the 
authority of an oracle, never for a moment 
imagining that she could by any possibility err> 
and more or less influencing others to be of 
the same opinion. 

My youngest aunt, a delicate, fairy-like 
woman, always reclining in an easy chair,, 
wrapped up in a shawl of snowy fleecy wool> 
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her face peeping out of its wrappings, of an 
almost equal whiteness, never even dreamed 
of contradicting, so much as by a look, her 
strong-minded sister, who disposed of her as 
if she was a baby, ordering her in everything, 
until she became at last a mere automaton, 
getting up and going to bed just as my aunt 
MiUcent thought best, and not daring to eat 
or drink anything not previously sanctioned by 
the ruling power. 

As for my gentle mother, my aunt Milicent 
made short work with her, bearing down upon 
her with all the dignity of a seventy-four, 
until the fragile yacht (so to speak in com- 
parison) crept out of the way, and was content 
to follow humbly in her wake. Her first 
onslaught on her was, as I have often heard, 
about me, the tiniest of tiny infants, and took 
place on the morning after our arrival on our 
first visit to my father's family. Aunt Mili- 
cent had marched into the room where I 
was being washed and dressed, and after a 
vigorous altercation with the nurse, descended 
in a state of towering wrath to the breakfast- 
room, where the family, including my father 
and mother, were assembled. Her first saluta- 
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tion was, "Why Caroline, what can you be 
thinking of to have that baby washed in tepid 
water, and rolled up in flannel in such a 
manner ?'* — then turning to my father, "I 
wonder at you, Edward, to allow your child to 
be treated in such a way ; no wonder at her 
being a puny, delicate thing; she will be just 
like Louisa, a torment to herself and others all 
her days/' 

My mother gave a glance at the pale 
invalid, horrified at the thought of her child 
becoming such a living nonentity; while the 
invalid herself shook her head in a manner 
that implied her wish to be thought just as 
her sister designated her: for "who could 
possibly know better whether she were a 
torment or not ? '* 

"Really," said my father, "I never gave 
the matter a thought. It is not in my way ; 
settle it between yourselves.^' 

"Not give it a thought? Not in your 
way?'* cried my aunt, lifting up her hands 
and eyes. "You amaze me, Edward I The 
well-being of your own child not worth 
a thought? It is not like you to speak 
so. 
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" I meant nothing of the kind, Milicent,*' 
said my father, rather testily; '^but, of course, 
I leave her mother, who ought to know best, 
to manage her her own way/' 

"Yes; but, now that you see her mother 
does not know best,'* sneered my aunt, " what 
do you intend to do ? " 

" What is it all about, Caroline ? " inquired 
my father. " What is this wonderful mistake 
you have made about baby ? '^ 

"Oh,'* said my aunt, interrupting my mother/ 
who was about to speak, " she knows nothing 
about babies — thaVs evident ; and, if it were 
not that the child is so young, I would keep 
her here, and you would soon see a difference 
in her ; as it is, I do not know what will become 
of her, poor child/' 

" I wish you would tell me what you mean, 
Milicent," said my mother, almost in tears. 
" I am sure I have done my utmost to take 
care of baby's health ; but she was so small 
and weak that the doctor recommended me to 
keep her well clad in flannel, and to bathe her 
in tepid water." 

"Folly ! " ejaculated my aunt. " Tepid water, 
indeed ! Give her plenty of pure cold water i 
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it will strengthien and brace her; and take off 
all those flannels/^ 

^^ She has but two," interposed my 
mother, 

'^ One too many/^ snapped her antagonist. 
^^ However, if you choose to take your own 
advice about a thing you don^t understand, go 
on, until you have her like Louisa.'^ 

" Indeed, indeed, Milicent,^^ pleaded my 
mother, '^ I have no desire to differ with you ; 
and, if you think it better, I shall tell nurse to 
bathe baby in cold water.^^ 

'^ I shall see her do it myself," exclaimed 
my aunt, in a kind of grim triumph, as she 
already gloried in the idea of subduing the 
nurse, who had so audaciously resisted her 
orders, until they should be sanctioned by her 
mistress. 

Accordingly, the next morning, I was im- 
mei'sed in a large bath of pump water, and 
one of my flannels withdrawn ; the result of 
which was, a violent attack of croup, the 
following night, that very nearly removed me, 
the poor little cause of the dispute, from the 
scene of action altogether. However, still 
obstinate in her own opinion, even while she 
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ingh loving and admiring my mother as 
as ever, placed no dependance on her 
at^ and^ in all family matters, consulted 
It Milicent ; my mother frequently hear- 
ibings only after they had been accom- 
1, or were on the eve of being so. This 
of conduct could not fail to be very 
; to my mother^ who often wept over it 
although, for peace' sake, she bore it 
lingly ; and so gradually had it all 
;ht about, that my father was quite 
^1;d. the fearful wrong he was committing 
; the best and most loving of wives. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CONTKASTS, 

My dear mother was a true Christian, in the 
fullest sense of the word. She loved the 
Saviour, who had redeemed her, with all the 
force of a grateful heart, and she tried, by the 
light of the Gospel, so to walk as not to 
disgrace, but rather adorn, the doctrine she 
believed in. What is so lovely, in this our 
world, as the close, consistent walk of a Chris- 
tian with the God of love? Such was my 
mother^s. I can look back on her life, as 
long as I remember it, and cannot call to mind 
one solitary instance, in which, by word or 
deed, she willingly acted in contrariety to the 
spirit and letter of the Gospel. By many she 
was thought to be too strict — ^too guarded 
against what are termed "innocent amuse- 
ments;^' but her constant language was, 
"When I come to a dying hour, I shall not 
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regret it. It is better to keep as far as we 
can from the verge of sin. Border land is 
always dangerous." She never lost an oppor- 
tunity of speaking lovingly of Christ, often 
at the risk of exciting anger or ridicule ; but 
never did I hear one boastful expression of 
self from her lips. Her opinion of herself 
was too low for that; but the harmony of 
her life preached loudly to those who had the 
privilege of being intimate with her. 

My gentle mother ! How I love to dwell 
on her holy, quiet life, and that sweet spirit 
that ruled her every action! How it sunk 
into my heart even in my early childhood, 
making, religion lovely in my eyes, and filling 
my young heart with love to that Saviour to 
whom her whole being was devoted, and in 
whose love she . was compensated for every 
earthly trial ! How different was her religion 
from that of my aunt Milicent ! Her creed had 
written up, in characters not to be mistaken, 
" Stand off; I am holier than thou ! " With 
what stiff-backed pride she marched to church 
after having " spoken her mind," as she called 
it, to some unfortunate individual who had 
called forth her displeasure; how acrimoni- 
c 
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ously she argued ; how bitterly she contested 
every point, not, as it appeared, for the eluci- 
dation of truth, but for the glory of gaining a 
victory ; how narrow were her views, and how 
she watched every movement and speech of her 
neighbours, and every article of dress they 
wore, it would be impossible to describe. A 
flounce on a dress, or a new ribbon or flower 
in a bonnet, bespoke the sinful vanity of the 
wearer in her eyes ; while it was no sin on her 
own part to occupy her time in church in 
finding out and denouncing the offender in 
her own mind, and in composing an exordium 
on the subject, to be delivered at dinner-time 
for the benefit of her mother and sister, or 
any other person who might chance to be 
present. 

Wearily passed the time with me in the 
same monotonous round that had commenced 
so speedily after my mother's departure; no- 
thing but lessons, and a dull duty walk every 
day ; no toys, no child to play with, and afraid 
to speak a word even to my Aunt Louisa or my 
grandmamma if Aunt Milicent was present, 
for every unfortunate speech of mine was sure 
to occasion a rebuke or a sneer from her ; some 
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of them, levelled at my dear mother, I found 
it more difficult to bear than those of which I 
was myself the victim. Such a forcing system 
soon produced its fruits. I became pale, thin, 
and languid, and, after some hours of mental 
torture in the shape of committing to memory 
pages of dry grammar or some book equally 
unintelligible to a child of my age, I have 
often lain on the floor in my room (for I dared 
not disturb the bed), my head racked with 
agony, and my brain one whirl of frightful 
thought, in which visions of my home mingled 
with the reaUties of my present life, while my 
torture was enhanced by the inevitable ne- 
cessity of learning the dreaded lessons for the 
coming day. 

Sunday was no day of rest to me, for then 
I had to repeat, like a parrot, pages of an 
abstruse catechism, which, on Idoking at since 
I have arrived at years to form a judgment, I 
have discovered to be quite a theological work 
fitted for a divinity student, but far beyond 
the comprehension of a child of treble my age 
at that time. Alas for those Sabbaths made 
miserable instead of happy ! A smile was a 
crime unpardonable. I should sit all day 
c 2 
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(except when I was at church) reading some 
dry book of sermons, the blinds being all 
drawn down lest we should get a peep at 
the outer world, nothing breaking the stillness 
of the house but the striking of the old- 
fashioned clock down stairs, by which all our 
movements were so punctually regulated that 
I often wondered if we ourselves would ever 
begin to strike in unison. I remember, often 
sitting on these gloomy Sundays, gazing in 
mute amazement at the little dog Flora daring 
to frisk about as usual, and expecting some 
fearful judgment to fall upon her for so doing. 
Formal austerity and sour bigotry were the 
characteristics of my Aunt Milicent's reUgion ; 
and had not a fortunate threatening of water 
on the brain necessitated my removal home to 
the genial influence of my mother, I should, I 
fear, have hated the religion of which I took 
Aunt Milicent to be the type. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



REMINISCENCES. 

What a contrast my life at home, under 
the tender love of my mother, presented to 
that which I had endured in lingering torment 
under the surveillance of my aunt ! Now all 
was calm and sunshine ; I had left the weary, 
monotonous night behind me, and enjoyed 
with double pleasure the happy present. It 
was my mother's habit to read a chapter 
and pray with us after breakfast and before 
we went to bed at night; and to this day, 
when I read the Bible, I can remember the 
tone of voice in which she read many passages, 
and the interesting explanations she gave to 
enable us to comprehend what she read ; how 
lovingly her prayers were offered up for us and 
for our father. I fancy I can still hear the 
pleading tones of her voice as, in child-like 
trust and humility, yet with holy fervour, she 
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presented her petitions at the Throne of Grace, 
evidently waiting in faith for an answer to 
them, which she never failed to bring to our 
remembrance. Often have I heard her pray 
for some ppecial blessing, and never was the 
answer withheld. If my own experience had 
not furnished me with abundant proof that the 
Lord is a prayer-answering as well as a prayer- 
hearing God, the frequent, and in many cases 
almost marvellous, answers to my mother^s 
prayers would have convinced me of it. I 
remember, on one occasion when she had 
been pointing out to us how God had heard 
and answered her prayer, she told us of a 
remarkable answer to prayer that had occurred 
to an old friend of her's, a pious clergyman, 
who lived in an obscure country parish. His 
income was very small, and he had a large 
family; and, through some combination of 
events over which he had no control, he found 
one Saturday evening that there was only 
enough food in the house for supper that night 
and for breakfast the next morning, and he had 
no money, not even one penny, nor did he know 
where to get any until his income became due, 
which would not be for nearly three weeks. 
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When this distressing discovery was made he 
was preparing his sermon for the next day, 
and laying his head on his hands he prayed to 
the Lord to send help in this time of need. 
On looking at the Bible, which lay open before 
him, this verse caught his eye, '^Therefore 
take no thought, saying. What shall we eat ? 
or what shall we drink ? or wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ? '^ He read on to the end of 
the chapter, and with full faith in God^s 
promise he continued his preparation for the 
Sabbath. That night, and the next morning, 
he laid his case before the Lord at family 
prayer, as well as in his own chamber, and 
when he went to take his place in the pulpit 
he was enabled to give his undivided attention 
to his Master^s service, although he knew that 
he and his family would go back to a home in 
which there was not one morsel of food. At 
the conclusion of the service he walked home 
with his wife and children, and on reaching 
the hall door they found a large basket ad- 
dressed to him standing within the porch ; it 
was quickly carried into the kitchen, and on 
being opened was found to contain two large 
joints of meat ready dressed, bread, tea and 
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sugar^ and an envelope addressed to his wife^ 
in which was a bank-note for ten pounds. 
Kneeling down with his family he returned 
thanks to the Father of mercies who had so 
bountifully provided for all their wants ; and 
this remarkable answer to prayer was the cause 
of the conversion of his eldest son, a boy of 
sixteen, who had until then, to the grief of 
his parents, seemed quite unimpressed by 
Divine things. The donor of the basket never 
was discovered, nor had the clergyman any 
reason to think that any one in the parish was 
acquainted with his pecuhar circumstances. 
This story had a great effect on Tiny and me, 
and was one means of making us feel God^s 
nearness to, and sympathy with, His people. 

My father left home early every morning 
for his oflSce in Southampton-buildings, and 
he did not retura until six o'clock in the 
evening, at which hour we dined. I say we, 
because Tiny and I always sat at the table by 
his desire, for seeing so little of us during the 
^ay he very naturally wished to have us near 
him when he was at home in the evening ; but 
being very talented and fond of society his 
company was greatly courted, and he frequently 
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dined from home ; on these occasions we dined 
early, and in the evening Tiny or I had the 
honour of pouring out tea; what pleasant 
times those were, how we talked and w^ent far 
into the future, arranging it according to our 
own wishes, our mother attending to us with 
an amused smile that often changed into a 
sigh as she listened to our plans of life, in 
which everything was to be couleur de rose, 
and where, above all things, no aunt Milicent 
ever was to appear. 

We were sitting engaged in this way one 
evening, my mother reclining on a sofa rolled 
near the fire, opposite which Tiny and I sat, on 
two little chairs made expressly for ourselves. 
'^ Mamma,'' said I, " were you ever a little 
child like us?'' 

" Indeed I w^'as, Rosa, but I was larger than 
you are at your age." 

'' Yes, but you know, mamma, I am grow- 
ing very much now. I shall be eight years 
old in spring." 

"And I shall be six," chimed in Tiny. 
*' Mamma, when is a child grown up ? " 

"What do you mean by 'grown up,' 
Tiny?" 
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^' I mean, ^hen shall I b& a grown-up 
young lady ? " 

" Not until you are eighteen or twenty ; so 
you see you have got a long time to wait/^ 

''Oh, mamma, it is a very long time; I 
shall be an old woman then, I think ? Did 
you know any little children when you were 
young ?^^ 

'' Certainly, dear, a great many/* 

''Oh, tell us something about them,*' we 
both exclaimed together ; " please do, dear 
mamma/^ 

" I shall tell you about one dear little child 
that I knew; she was the last of a large 
family ; all her little brothers and sisters had 
died when they had reached five or six years of 
age, and her father and mother had at last 
given up the hope of seeing any of their 
children reach maturity. Little Emma was a 
sweet little child; her hair hung in golden 
ringlets that glittered with every movement of 
her head, and her large, innocent-looking blue 
eyes seemed to take in every object with the 
truthfulness that they themselves revealed. 
From being a merry, talking little thing, she 
became sad and silent, and the golden hair 
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grew dim and faded, it no longer curled and 
waved in ringlets^ but hung moist against her 
pale cheeks ; soon she could not walk^ and it 
was painful to see her wasting day by day^ 
while the agonized glances of her parents 
seemed to devour her every look and move- 
ment^ to be brought forth as treasures from 
the cells of memory when their little Emma 
should have passed into the better land. 

" One night her mother was sitting beside 
her bed, when Emma opened her eyes suddenly 
and looked round her as if she expected to see 
some one. 

" ' Ah,' she said, ' he is gone.' 

"/Who is gone, my child?' asked her 
mother. 

" ' The beautiful angel. Mamma, that I told 
you I saw in my dream before I got ill. He 
was with me now, and I thought I was stand- 
ing beside him on a beautiful hill, and such 
numbers of little children were walking about 
there^ all dressed in white, with little golden 
crowns on their heads ; and oh. Mamma, the 
angel had my dear little brother John in his 
arms, and he smiled and held out his arms to 
me to come into them also. And I saw other 
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angels playing on golden harps and singing, 
and the music awoke me. It was so lovely; 
and now I hear it again ; it is coming nearer ! 
Don^t you hear it, Mamma ? Where are you ? 
I can^t see you, but I see the beautiful angel, 
and his arms are around me now ! ' The 
little voice had gradually grown weaker, and 
as it ceased the mother leaned over her child 
to look at her. A sweet smile was on her 
face, but the spirit of little Emma was in the 
loving arms of Him who has said, 'Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.^ *' 

We sat silent for some minutes after our 
mother had ceased speaking. At last Tiny 
«aid, — 

"If I died, would I go to heaven. 
Mamma ? ^' 

'' I trust you would, my darling. But I pray 
the Lord that, if it is His holy will, I never 
may know the anguish of parting with either 
-of you.^^ 

''But, Mamma, if we do not die, will you 
always live with us ? " said I. 

" No, my child ; God will take me to Him- 
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self in His own good time^ but I hope I shall 
be spared for some years to see you both good 
and sensible women/' 

As the thought came home to my mind that 
it was possible for my mother to be taken from 
me^ a sudden desolation filled my hearty and^ 
throwing myself on my knees beside the sofa, 
I clasped her in my arms, and burst into a 
flood of passionate tears, exclaiming, '^ Oh ! 
it is too dreadful; I could not live in this 
world without you, I cannot stay here after 
you, mother — my precious mother ! '' 

'^ My child, we must submit to God's will 
in all things. I thought as you do, yet I had 
to bear the loss of my mother; and I now 
look forward with joy to the hope of meeting 
her in glory.'' 

My mother's words gave me no comfort ; on 
the contrary, they seemed to make her loss 
more certain, for had not she also lost her 
mother? My continued and vehement sobs 
at length alarmed her, and she tried for some 
time in vain to calm me, and after a long time 
she succeeded in doing so by the repeated 
assurance that she felt quite well and strong, 
and that it was possible she might live until 
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we reached the age of twenty (which we 
thought so far off), or even longer. Soothed 
at last by this assurance, I laid my head on 
her bosom, and fell asleep, exhausted by the 
violent emotion I had gone through.' 

A few days after this evening, mamma com- 
plained of being unwell, and^ as night came 
on, she felt so decidedly ill that the doctor 
was sei^t for. He pronounced her illness to 
be a kiiid of low fever. Never shall I forget 
how I felt when this was told me by old 
Susan, who had nursed my mother, and also 
both of us, and was now a privileged indi- 
vidual in the house. 

"Susan,^' said I, with desperation in my 
voice, " will she die ? ^' 

"Bless the child! what put such an idea 
in your head?'' cried Susan, who seemed 
considerably startled at the question. *' She 
will be well in a few days, please Gk)d.'' 

" Are you sure, Susan ? Are you certain 
that God is not going to take her away from 
us?'' 

" Do be quiet, Miss Rosa, and don't ask 
such dreadful questions I What in the world 
has set you thinking of such things ? " 
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^' Oh, Susan, mamma said the last evening 
that papa dined out that she would die, and 
now I am afraid it is true. I must go to her. 
Do not keep me out of the room, Susan; 
indeed I will be quiet/' 

''You shall go in, child, if you like,'' said 
Susan; "I know you will not disturb her. 
Now stop crying, and I will take you in." 

Susan told me in after yeara that the scared, 
rigid look of my face, and the way in which I 
spoke that night> had almost led her to the 
superstitious belief that my mother was really 
about to die, and that for that reason she had 
consented to let me into the room, from which 
no persuasion could withdraw me until after 
my mother was able to be up and sitting in an 
easy chair by the fire. 

Oh what a miserable time it was in those 
long winter nights, no sound breaking the 
stillness but the occasional moan or low mur- 
muring sound of my mother's voice as she 
restlessly turned on her pillow, and the mea- 
sured tread of the policeman as he paced the 
square. How boUow his footsteps sounded as 
the echo followed them ! The distant chime 
of a clock ev3ry quarter of, an hour fell with 
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startliDg clearness on my ear as I watched the 
dim night lamp, wondering would morning 
ever come, and creeping to the side of my 
mother^s bed to listen with suspended breath 
if any longer interval than usual elapsed with- 
out her moving. Night followed night, and 
day followed day, in the same slow torture, for 
three weeks, before the doctor pronounced that 
she might be considered out of danger, when, 
for the first time from the day her illness com- 
menced, I was able to shed tears. What a 
relief they were to my overcharged heart ! 
Suddenly the pall that had hung over me was 
lifted up, and my soul was filled to overflowing 
with gratitude to God, who had spared her 
to us. 

How pale and attenuated my dear mother 
looked the first day she sat up. I remember 
kneeling at her feet, looking up in her face, 
and wondering when she would look as she 
used to do. Laying her hand on my head 
she said, ^'My dear little nurse, you have 
quite worn yourself out in your love for me ; 
we will praise God together for sparing me yet 
a little longer '/^ and raising her clasped hands 
she uttered, '^Oh, my Father, I thank thee 
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tliat thou hast heard my prayer^ and hast 
mercifully raised me up once more. May my 
spared life be fully devoted to serving thee 
through Christ my Saviour/' At this moment 
my father entered the . room, and taking her 
hand, he kissed her gently as he congratulated 
her on being up, adding, '' I will soon, I hope, 
have you downstairs again ; and I must now 
try to get up the roses on Rosa^s cheeks : they 
are very white roses now, poor little thing." 

''She has been a great comfort to me," 
said n^y mother; "even Susan is not a better 
nurse, so quiet and watchful of me has she 
been. How long has she taken care of me ? " 

''AH the time of your illness,^' said my 
father; " she has never left the room." 

My mother looked at me with her eyes full 
of tears as she said, " My darUng, I feel your 
love intensely, but I fear such warm feelings 
are a doubtful gift. I often tremble for your 
happiness, for if you enjoy much I fear you 
will also suflfer much. May your Father in 
heaven give you wisdom to control and regu- 
late them by the aid of His Holy Spirit." 

" You must not speak any more now, Caro- 
line," said my father; " I am sorry I told you 

D 
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how long Rosa has been making a prisoner of 
herself for your sake, but if you promise to be 
very good while we are out, I will take her for 
a walk to get some colour into those pale 
cheeks of hers. Now, make haste, Rosa, and 
put on your ornaments to come out." Laugh- 
ing, I ran away to get ready, and soon re- 
appeared prepared for the walk. 

After having gone once round the square, 
as, my father said, to put me " into the way of 
walking,^' we walked briskly for nearly half- 
an-hour, until we reached a large shop where 
jewellery was profusely displayed in the 
window. Going into the shop, my father 
asked to see some small Geneva watches, and 
selecting one with a very pretty' back, he laid 
it aside, and after having looked at a number 
of chains, he chose one of an Indian link 
pattern ; and attaching the watch to it, put it 
roimd my neck, saying, " Whenever you look 
at that watch and chain, Rosa, you will re- 
member that I gave them to you for being a 
loving, dutiful child." 

I pressed my father's hand silently, fot I 
felt too much to speak, and as we went home 
in a cab I was soon in my mother's room 
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again showing her my precious gift. With 
her I could show all the pleasure I felt in 
kving received it^ but with my father I 
always experienced a kind of restraint that 
made me unable to express myself. There 
was a stem reserve in his manner that pix)- 
Mbited confidence; and yet he sometimes 
discovered an under-current of such deep 
feeling that an occasional glimpse of his 
heart had an almost magnetic effect in draw- 
ing out affection to him that bordered on 
idolatry. I was his peculiar favourite, but his 
love for me was shown after his own peculiar 
fieushion. He liked to know that I was near 
him, although he seldom spoke. Sometimes I 
have sat reading for hours beside his writing 
table, turning the leaves of my book as noise- 
lessly as I could for fear of disturbing him; 
and receiving from him at intervals a look of 
love that penetrated my heart, although, per- 
haps, even in giving and receiving the good 
night kiss, no word was exchanged. 

What a curious childhood was ours ! We 

were completely unrestrained, still it seemed 

out of the range of possibility that we could 

be guilty of a disobedient act or disrespectful 

D 2 
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word to our parents. We never expressed a 
wish that was not gratified^ but we felt bomid 
by a feeling of honour not to ask for anything 
that it would be unreasonable to expect would 
be granted. Our world was chiefly an' ideal 
one, for our view of it was taken from books; 
and if we often indulged in day*dreains nevpr 
destined to be realized, it was only the natuiial 
consequence of living in an inner world too 
strange and fantastic to be possible. How 
little people can read sometimes what is going 
on in the minds of their children 1 Tiny and 
I were grave, quiet Uttle things, with a certain 
quaint oddness about us that often caused 
older persons to smile as they listened to our 
remarks ; but how little any one suspected the 
vivid and gorgeous visions of life which we 
indulged in, peopling them with imaginary 
individuals, and feeling more at home in this 
dreamland of ours than in the real world 
about us. Our dear mother ijone suspected 
this tendency of our minds, and as one means 
of correcting it sent us every day to a lady in 
our neighbourhood who received a few pupils 
to educate, hoping that the society of other 
children would make us more childlike in pur 
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imaginings^ and this plan certainly had the 
effect of making us take more interest in the 
pursuits that belonged to our age. But our 
happiest day of the week was Sunday. After 
church-time we always sat with our mother 
reading the Bible or some book that we could 
imderstand^ that revealed the love of God and 
made religion what it should be, attractive. 
The '^Pilgrim^s Progress^' was a great fa- 
vourite of mine; now I quailed before the 
Giant Despair^ and rejoiced as I stood almost 
in reality on the Delectable Mountains ; and 
then how interested I felt in Christiana's 
journey, pitying her that she had not gone 
on with her husband, and longing for the 
dangers of the way to be over that she might 
rejoin him. 

Our mother had a beautiful voice — sweet, 
yet powerful ; and, in the dim twilight, we 
often sat for an hour, before lights were brought 
in^ listening to her, as she sang, like one in- 
spired j her whole soul seeming to be poured 
out in her songs of praise. Pope^s beau- 
tiful hynm of ''The Dying Christian," com- 
mencing 

" Vital spark of heavenly flame/* 
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was one we thought we could listen to for 
ever. Her voice rose to rapture as she 
sang, 

" I mount— I flj ; 
O Grave, where is thy victory ? 
O Death, where is thy sting?" 

Frequently does that triumphant tone com 
back upon my ear, as though it sounded once 
more its thrilling cry of victory through the 
Lamb, from the courts of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOME. 

When I was about twelve years of age, my 
mother became a confirmed invalid — some 
days well enough to be up and out, and some- 
times for weeks confined to the house, and, 
frequently, to bed. My sister Tiny was still a 
delicate child, but of a iresolute spirit, that 
would not endure injustice, without resisting 
it. She had been, for nearly a year, domes- 
ticated with our grandmamma, and had actually 
succeeded in reducing Aunt Milicent to a state 
of negative warfare, for she was literally afraid 
of Tiny, who spoke out bravely, and would 
not be silenced, by either storms of anger or 
lofty indignation, when she felt herself to be 
right. But, as Tiny was now eleven years of 
age, it was thought time to make some altera- 
tion in her course of education, and she was 
conveyed home by no less a person than our 
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stately aunt herself^ who commenced a scrutiny 
of everything, from the moment she entered 
the house. I was the first object that excited 
her displeasure. The instant she saw me, she 
turned me round, and, drawing the long, 
heavy curls, that fell to my waist, through 
her fingers, she exclaimed, ^^What are you 
thinking of, Caroline, to let this child's hair 
grow to such a length, and in curls, too? 
I have no doubt her head is filled with 
vanity.'^ 

" Edward likes it so,'' said my mother. 

A very dissatisfied ^' humph!'' was the 
only response my aunt vouchsafed, as, turn- 
ing round, she desired me to take her to her 
room. 

'^Sit down, Rosa," said she, ''while I un- 
pack some of my clothes." 

Accordingly, I sat down, inwardly longing 
to be downstairs, enjoying a talk with Tiny, 
whose merry voice reached me, at intervals, as 
it rung out in peals of laughter. 

I was absorbed in a reverie, wondering- 
what she could be telling our mother that 
was so very funny, when a sharp, hissing 
sound seemed to enter my ear, and some of 
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my long curls fell severed to the floor. I 
sprang to my feet, and there stood my aunt, 
brandishing an enormous pair of scissors, that 
she had disinterred irom the depths of her 
trunk, and looking defiance at me, as I vainly 
endeavoured to calm my agitation and anger 
at the spoliation of my treasured ringlets. 

"Come,^^ said she, after we had surveyed 
each other in silence, for a full minute, ^^ sit 
down, until I cut oflF the remainder of that 
absurd wig of yours.^^ 

" You shall not cut off my hair,^' cried I, 
indignantly; "you should not dare to take so 
great a liberty, when mamma did not wish it 
done.'^ 

'^ Your mamma, indeed ! ^' sneered my aunt* 
'^ What does she know about it ? I will speak 
to yoMv father. Miss, if you presume to prevent 
me.^' 

"I shall speak to him, myself,^' exclaimed 
I, now thoroughly roused, " and I will tell him 
how you have spoken of mamma; and then 
you will find that you shall not be mistress 
here.'' 

Rage rendered her powerless, while I gave 
utterance to the above speech; and, taking 
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advantage of it^ I rushed out of the room, 
snd^ running down to the drawing-room, 
threw myself into my mother's arms, in a 
paroxysm of mingled love and anger, that 
•defied control. 

I well remember seeing the colour rise in 
my mother's cheek, and her beautiful eyes 
sparkle with indignant feeling, as she saw my 
•denuded head, and evidently felt wounded at 
the open slight shown to her authority, in her 
own house, by a visitor. 

My father^s anger was sternly expressed, 
though in few words, and ray aunt was forced 
to apologize to my mother, and even to me, 
for the unwarrantable act she had committed. 
For some time, my father took pleasure in 
bringing home every pomade he could hear of, 
for making the hair grow quickly, and osten- 
tatiously parading them before Aunt Milicent, 
who, on such occasions, entrenched herself 
behind a book, pretending to be oblivious 
-of everything else; until my father would 
maliciously insist on her looking at the 
new-found treasure, and hearing an account 
of the wonders it was to perform. It was 
most amusing £o watch her at such times; 
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a sense of her recent defeat still keeping her 
subdued^ while a certain awe with which my 
father had succeeded in inspiring her prevented 
any explosion of the temper that threatened at 
every moment to break forth. 

A day or two after her arrival at our house, 
she had taken possession of the* keys, on the 
plea that as my mother was in delicate health 
she would save her the trouble of household 
affairs; and, much to the dislike of the ser- 
vants, who were accustomed to my mother's 
quiet rule, bustle was the order of the day. 
Nothing was right according to Aunt Milicent's 
views, and the whole house underwent a com- 
plete revision, everything being moved and 
rearranged in such a way that all seemed 
strange and unhomely to a degree that almost 
made us doubt our own identity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NEW FEIENDS. 

Order having at length taken the place of 
chaos, we were falling into a rather quiet 
routine of life, when one day a dashing 
equipage drove up to our door, the occupants 
heing strangers to us. My mother felt rather 
surprised when the card of one of my father's 
most fashionahle cUents was placed in her 
hand; and, following the servant, a small, 
elegant-looking woman entered the room. 
Our visitor was apparently about forty years 
of age, but was in reality much older, her 
fashionable dress and fascinating manner being 
in favour of the more youthful air she as- 
sumed. Mrs. Lester, after having inquired 
courteously about my mother^s health, told 
her she hoped she would excuse her having 
intruded upon her, but that having felt very 
desirous of making her acquaintance, she had 
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ventured to go rather beyond the strict rules 
of etiquette to do so, as she knew my mother 
had been obliged to give up visiting from 
her state of health. My mother replied 
politely, . and the conversation turned on 
general subjects. 

"What a pity it is that you have not been 
able to enjoy the acting of the Keans this 
season/* said Mrs. Lester; "they have sur- 
passed themselves/' 

, "It has not been any deprivation to me/' 
repUed my mother, "as I never go to the 
theatre." 

" Not go to the theatre, Mrs. Arnold/' ex- 
claimed our visitor in great surprise; "in any 
other person I should have called it want of 
taste ; but I have heard that you read poetry 
and plays aloud in a style as good as aoy 
professional, so that cannot be the reason." 

" I have been taught to read aloud, and I 
enjoy it exceedingly," said my mother simply ; 
" but my reason for not going to the theatre is 
that I do not think it is a place for a Christian ; 
a believer in Christ never should, in my 
opinion,, go to any place where joray^ would 
biB inappropriate;, and I, do not think 9aa0^ 
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person would feel disposed to pray in a theatre, 
although on the only occasion I ever was in 
one, to my horror I saw a mockery of prayer 
on the stage j and I was so shocked that I felt 
as if the roof would fall and crush us." 

"If you were not there you couldn't be 
frightened/^ muttered Aunt Milicent, who had 
sat bolt upright, surveying Mrs. Lester with 
evident disfavour. 

" You astound me," cried that lady with 
great vivacity. " Why, my dear Mrs. Arnold, 
if every one thought like you, the theatres 
might soon be closed altogether; but poor 
sinners like me (with a light laugh) find a 
great deal to enjoy there, without thinking of 
such gloomy things as you speak of. It 
makes me quite nervous to hear you talk so. 
I am sure such dismal thoughts make you ill ; 
it is time enough to think of religion when we 
are sick and going to die; there is a time for 
everything ; when we are well we should enjoy 
ourselves, and when we are ill we can pray and 
think of such gloomy subjects as death and 
eternity." 

" I am sorry to hear that you think eternity 
a gloomy subject," said my mother gently; 
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'^I find it a delightful thought. What can 
be more bright and cheering than the pro- 
spect of being for ever vdth God and in the 
company of the angels and all the good men 
and women that have ever lived ? " 

" To tell you the truth/' said Mrs. Lester, 
"I think what you call 'good people' are 
always very stupid people ; but you must not 
think I am a heathen altogether ; on the con- 
trary, I am a very good Christian, I assure 
you; I go to church regularly every Sunday, 
and then I take a quiet drive in the park, and 
neither play cards nor dance in the evening ; I 
am sure that is spending the day religiously 
enough." 

My mother sighed as she answered, ^^ Our 
ideas of religion differ very widely, Mrs. 
Lester. Sunday is the Lord's especial day, 
but every day should be devoted to Him as 
well. The pleasures of the world are very 
unsatisfying, and I do not believe an immortal 
spirit can ever be contented in them/' 

" Oh, why not ? I assure you I am quite 
content to enjoy myself in this naughty world 
(as you think it) as long as I can ; and when I 
come to be old and have to die it is time 
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enough to think of all such horrors. But I 
must say good morning, and take a drive in 
the gayest part of the town to get rid of the 
dreadful ideas you have put into my head/' . 

And having shaken hands with my mother 
and us children, and saluted Aunt Milicent 
distantly, Mrs. Lester gUded gracefully out of 
the room, and in a minute we heard her car- 
riage driving from the door. 

"What a farrago of nonsense that woman 
talks/' exclaimed Aunt Milicent, evidently 
rejoiced at being at length free to speak her 
mind ; " I feel incUned to think with the Turks 
that women have not souls, when I hear a 
woman speaking so absurdly/' 

"It is deplorable, indeed, Milicent,'' said 
my mother; "I felt grieved to hear her 
speaking so lightly of things of such solemn 
importance; but please God she will not 
always think so; the Lord is able to show 
her the frivolity of the life she now thinks so 
enjoyable." 

"I tell you, Caroline, she is a fool, and 
worse than that-^a vicious fool," cried my 
aunt. " Remember my words ; there is 
mischief in that woman, silly as she is." 
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" Who are you cutting up now, Mili- 
cent ? ^* asked my father, entering the 
room. 

" I am not aittinff up any one, Edward/^ 
said my aunt, with emphasis; ''but I am 
speaking the truth of that little piece of 
affectation, Mrs. Lester/' 

"Mrs. Lester is my friend/' said my father; 
" and I request, MiUcent, you will not disgust 
her by any of your remarks, when she comes 
here. I wish her to be received on the most 
friendly footing, in my house ; and, as she has 
vraived ceremony, to call upon Caroline, I think 
it is very ungracious of you to proceed to turn 
her into ridicule, the moment her back is 
turned.'' 

'' What a piece of business about nothing ! " 
retorted my aunt. " What is Mrs. Lester to 
you, I should like to know, that you defend 
her so warmly? 'Turn her into ridicule/ 
indeed ! I defy any one to make the little 
fool more ridiculous than she is." 

" I have already srid, that she is my friend,*^ 

said my father; "and I insist upon it, that 

she is not made the 'subject of animadversion, 

or preached out or the house. Religion is 

s 
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very well in its place, but it must be kept 
there/V 

" You are an apt pupil/* replied my aunt, 
bitterly. " That dressed-up doll will make use 
of you, I have no doubt, as long as it suits her 
^purpose." 

My father's face flushed angrily, as he said, 
"Enough, Milicent. I do not know what you 
are driving at ; but, be assured, I will be master 
in my own house.** 

Then, turning to my mother, he said, kindly, 
^'I am sorry that this discussion has taken 
place, my love ; but I know it will not have 
any weight with you, except ^ to make you 
receive Mrs. Lester as I wish. She has offered 
to take you for a drive to-morrow, and I hope 
you will feel well enough to go with her;** 
and so saying, my father left the room ; my 
aunt doing the same, after a few minutes, 
when she found that no effort of hers would 
induce my mother to renew the conversation — 
giving audible utterance to the word "idiot," as 
she closed the door, with rather unnecessary 
force. 

The next day, at about three o'clock, Mrs. 
Lester called for my mother, who, in accord- 
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ance with my father^s wishes, was ready to 
accompany her. As they drove off, my aunt 
looked sourly after them, from the drawing- 
room window, saying, as if to herself, " There 
go two fools — only one of them is an innocent 
one.'' 

"Who are the two fools. Aunt Milicent?*' 
asked I. 

" You are one, to ask questions about what 
does not concern you,^' replied my aunt, 
sharply. "Go to your practice, child; you 
are always in the way." 

Some weeks passed by, in the course of 
which Mrs. Lester called for my mother several 
times, to take her for a country drive; and, 
on other occasions, she took me with her on 
shopping expeditions, never leaving me at home 
without making me the recipient of some pretty 
gift. Her youngest daughter, Augusta, a 
beautiful blonde, had become very fond of me ; 
while Mary, the eldest, was equally loving to 
Tiny. They were pleasant, unaffected girls — 
as unlike their mother as daughters could 
possibly be. I have often seen a vivid blush 
rise to their cheeks, when some more than 
usual worldliness of spirit was manifested by 
e2 
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their mother; but sometimes they could not 
avoid smiling at things that caused her serious 
annoyance. I recollect one day we were all at 
a promenade in the Regent's Park Gardens^ 
when suddenly Mary exclaimed^ 

'^Mamma^ mamma! Look^ there is the 
officer^ whose horse took fright^ and ran away^ 
the other day, passing our carriage. You see, 
he is not hurt.^' 

Mrs. Lester did not speak, for a minute or 
two, until we had got into a more private 
walk, when, turning suddenly upon Mary, 
she addressed her, in the bitterest tone of 
annoyance, 

'^ How dare you call me mamma, before 
people, in that manner ! Have I not told you, 
a hundred times, not to do it ? But you have 
no feeling, and no respect for me. Miss. Do 
/ look like your mamma, you saucy girl ? I 
saw the people turn round and stare at me, 
when you called out in such a manner. Re- 
member, in future, that if you cannot address 
me in public, without announcuig the fact that 
I am the mother of a woman like you, you 
shall stay at home ; I will not be seen with 
you." 
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Here the irate lady stopped^ having quite 
exhausted herself by the vehemence of her 
delivery ; and poor Mary mildly replied, 

" I will try to remember, mamma/^ 

^^ Yes, you will try to remember,'^ sneered 
Mrs. Lester ; '^ and still you say mamma, in the 
same breath/' 

Augusta, who had been trying not to laugh, 
could stand it no longer, but burst into a 
merry peal, in which Mary, although annoyed 
with herself, could not refrain from joining. 
To my surprise, Mrs. Lester got up a faint 
echo of their mirth; but the mystery of the 
why was solved, when we saw a party of her 
acquaintances approaching, before whom she 
would not be seen out of humour for the 
world; but I had reason to know that scenes 
of this kind were of daily occurrence. The 
poor girls, who were petted and praised in 
public, were obliged to endure in private all 
the annoyance and son'ow that the then un- 
restrained temper of their moth^ could inflict. 
I have often been literally astounded at her 
sudden change from vehement wrath to smiling 
placidity, if a visitor were announced. The 
poor girls, not being equal adepts in hiding 
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their feelings^ and putting on a company mask 
in haste^ were often severely scolded, after the 
departure of the visitor, for their agitated 
manner or tearful eyes, 

Mrs. Lester's only son and special favourite, 
Ernest, was finishing his College course, and 
was expected home in a very short time, when^ 
one day, while we were out driving, I heard 
Mrs. Lester say to her daughters, ''A good 
many of our friends intend to give balls, 
as soon as Ernest returns (Mr. Arnold 
among the number); so you must take care 
of your looks, if you intend to make con- 
quests.*' 

^' Does Mr. Arnold really intend to give a 
ball ? '' they both exclaimed ; " but what will 
Mrs. Arnold say to it ? " 

'' Hush ! " said their mother, with a warning 
gesture, and a half-glance at me, '^ she will not, 
of course, make any objection to what her 
husband wishes. Surely he can do what he 
likes in his owi house.'' 

The tone in which this speech was delivered 
was very distasteful to me ; and I resolved, if 
I could help it, not to go out any more with 
Mrs. Lester. It was very repugnant to my 
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feelings to be obliged to sit silent while I heard 
sarcasms and sneers^ not openly^ but never- 
theless unmistakably^ levelled at my dear 
mother^ for whom my love only equalled my 
veneration^ and perhaps have to receive a 
present^ which I should acknowledge with 
seeming thankfulness^ fi-om the person who 
had so outraged my feelings. I would not 
pain my mother by relating the things uttered 
by Mrs. Lester, and I knew not how to 
approach my father on the subject, for, since 
the day of aunt Milicent^s discomfiture, we 
never mentioned Mrs. Lestei-'s name to my 
father, unless in answer to a question. My 
mother was the only person who did so, and 
she tried to bring forward whatever was good 
in her, although often interrupted by the 
impatient ^' Humphs ! " and '^ Pishes ! " of my 
aunt, if she chanced to be present. But my 
resolution to avoid Mrs. Lester was easier 
formed than it could be carried into efiect, 
as I soon discovered. I, therefore, had to 
content myself with wishing to be absolved 
from my now unpleasant drives with her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MY FIKST VIEW OF THE WORLD. 

One evening that my father was to dine at his 
«lub a note was brought from him to my 
mother, at about six o'clock. It ran thus : — 

^'My dear Love, 

" Let the children be ready (in full dress) 
to go out with me at half-past seven o'clock. 
I intend to take them to hear the Keans, who 
act in ^ Othello ' to-night. Up to the present 
I have submitted to your wish that they should 
not go to the theatre, but now I think it is 
time that they should see what it really is, and 
be able to judge for themselves. I shall only 
call at the door for them, as I shall dress here 
(Panton has orders to give my clothes to the 
bearer) ; so let them be ready to step into the 
carriage as soon as I come. 

'' Your affectionate 

"Edward.'' 
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My mother closed ber eyes when she read 
this note^ .and it was evident that a struggle of 
some kind was going on in her mind; but 
after a little time she said gently^ '' Children^ 
your papa wishes to take you to the theatre 
this evening, that you may see for yourselves 
what it is like. You know that I disapprove 
of such entertainments, but when your papa 
wishes you to go once I cannot feel that it is 
my duty to prevent you ; I only pray that you 
may not be led away by what you see to wish 
to go again. You have not much time to get 
dressed, so you had better get ready at once, 
not to keep your papa waiting when he 
comes/' 

My mother told me in later years that it 
had cost her a fearful internal struggle to 
allow us to go to the theatre on this occasion. 
She knew her responsibility as a parent, and 
felt how fearful a thing it was to permit us to 
take this first step in a downward course ; but, 
on the other hand, she saw the danger of re- 
fusing her consent, as she felt certain that 
opposition on her part would only have the 
efiect of making my father determined in 
taking us, and that perhaps not only once. 
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but continually; and therefore^ in that interval 
of silence, having lifted up her troubled heart 
to God for guidance, she had decided on letting 
us go, thereby, as she hoped, choosing the least 
of two evils, and I have reason to beUeve that 
she acted with true wisdom ; although, were I 
unfortunately placed in a similar position, I 
would feel it a most perplexing one, as my 
duty to God would most plainly be in opposi- 
tion to my duty to my husband to meet his 
wishes in every way in my power. This re- 
flection makes me humbly thankful to God 
that I never have been so tried by contending 
duties, but that in fulfilling one I have been 
able to make all agree. 

We had been dressed some Uttle time, and 
were sitting in the drawing-room with our 
mother and Aunt Milicent, the latter surveying 
us in angry silence, when the carriage drove up, 
and my father entered the room in haste. He 
gave a pleased look at my mother when he. saw 
that we were prepared to go with him, and, 
kissing her, said, "I promise you, Caroline, 
that I will not take them again unless they 
wish it themselves.'' 

I saw a tear in my mother's eye as he 
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released her from his embrace; and, turning 
quickly to us, he was about leading us from 
the room, when Aunt Milicent exclaimed, with 
scornful energy, — 

" I am surprised that you are not ashamed 
of yourself, taking those children to §uch a 
place ! I wonder where you'll take them to 
next!'' 

'^I do not see what right you have to in- 
terfere,'' replied my father, sharply; "their 
mother has not done so, and I request you 
will not take such a liberty again," and so 
saying, he led us quickly down to the car- 
riage, and we drove off. 

Child as I was, I could not help seeing how my 
father felt and resented Aunt Milicent's inter- 
ference when it touched on his own prerogative 
as a parent, although for years he had per- 
mitted my mother to be harassed by it, with- 
out seeming to observe how galling it must 
have been to her. 

On reaching the theatre we were dazzled by 
the blaze of light, the various sounds that 
saluted us on every side, and the noise of 
the orchestra just preparing to commence an 
overture, adding to the confusion of our ideas* 
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I can scarcely define my sensations as I took 
my place in the box. I had^ I recollect weU^ a 
vague feeling that I was on forbidden ground^ 
and a kind of fear that I should be punished 
in some way for being there. This was miti- 
gated by the agreeable recollection that I was 
acting in obedience to my parent^ and that 
that fact was surely excuse enough for any 
wrong I might be committing; and with all 
this there was a secret feeling of curiosity to 
see and hear all that this hitherto veiled world 
could disclose. We were not long seated 
when Mrs. Lester and her daughters, accom- 
panied by two or three gentlemen, entered 
the box. 

"Ah, you here, and your little nuns also, 
I declare ! Well, I must confess, I did not 
think you would get leave to bring them when 
I advised you to-day to do so.^^ 

"You were mistaken, you perceive,^' said 
my father, who seemed rather nettled at the 
sneer this speech conveyed. *^^Mrs. Arnold 
has always respected my wishes ; and I have 
determined that the children shall not come 
again unless they wish it themselves. As you 
remarked to-day, it was foolish to hear them 
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objecting to a thing they had not seen. They 
have now an opportunity of judging, and after 
this the choice shall be with themselves as to 
their coming or remaining at home/' 

''Oh, they are well trained, I have no 
doubt,^* sneered Mrs. Lester. 

"No,'' said my father, gravely; "whatever 
Mrs. Arnold does or says is open, and if she 
sees cause to differ from me in opinion, it will 
be expressed to myself, and not by any secret 
influence on the children." 

"You are very happy in having such a 
model wife," whispered Mrs. Lester, the words 
conveying one meaning, and the tone in which 
they were uttered another. My father pre- ' 
tended, however, to take the speech literally, 
and replied briefly, — 

"I am ; " and after a moment one of the 
gentlemen (a tall, handsome young man, whose 
clear complexion and bright eyes gave him an 
ingenuous, joyous look) took his place between 
Tiny and I, saying, " As no one else seems 
inclined to introduce me, suppose I do so 
myself. You behold in my person the son 
and heir and only hope of my venerable parent, 
who in future wishes to keep 'myself, her only 
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son, at home/ Young ladies, can you guess 
who I am ? '^ 

We laughed, and assured him that the riddle 
was not a very puzzHng one to read, but were 
nevertheless greatly perplexed as to the appli- 
cation of the word ^' venerable " to Mrs. Lester, 
badinage addressed to a parent being a thing 
until now unheard by our unsophisticated 
ears. 

^' Well, Mr. Arnold,*' continued Ernest (for 
he it was), "I understand you were kind enough 
to say that you would favour me with a party 
after my mother's, in honour of my leaving 
the years of my infancy behind ; when is it to 
be ? My mother's comes off next week," 

" Consult your own arrangements," replied 
my father ; " whatever time will suit you, will 
suit me." 

"Thank you," said Ernest; "I shall take 
advantage of your kindness to ask you not to 
let it be for about three weeks ; I have joined 
the ^Amateurs,' and our first performance 
will take place in about a fortnight ; you must 
come and see how we get on." 

" I shall be very glad," replied my father. 

"But meantime," rejoined Ernest, "you 
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shall come to the rehearsals^ and I can intro- 
duce you to our members/' 

By this time Tiny and I had become 
oblivious of everything around us but the 
scene enacted on the stage^ which possessed 
all the charm of novelty, and absorbed our 
every sense for the time being. I recollect 
perfectly how I identified myself in feeling 
with Desdemona, and even with Othello, 
although I could not understand the meaning 
of his jealousy; and how I shrunk from the 
scowling face and wicked eye of lago. My 
sobs at the end of the tragedy, in spite of 
Tiny^s philosophic whisper that she would cry 
too, only it was not real, caused my father to 
take us home directly, rather alarmed at the 
result of his experiment. As we were leaving 
the box, I heard Mrs. Lester say, ^'Did you 
evei: see such a little goose ? This is the result 
of keeping the child locked up in a bandbox 
all her life/' 

We went to bed directly on our arrival at 
home, but I could not sleep until it was nearly 
morning. Excited and feverish, I tossed from 
side to side, unable to rest; and when I 
appeared tit breakfast I was assured by aunt 
MiUcent that I looked " exactly like an owl/' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MY FIRST BALL. 

Our mother had not addressed a word to us 
about our evening's amusement the night 
before^ but after breakfast she asked what we 
thought of a theatre, now that we had seen 
one. We answered her truthfully that we were 
greatly surprised and delighted with what we 
had seen and heard, but that we would not go 
again, as the pain we felt in grieving her by 
going would more than counterbalance any 
pleasure we could have there. 

^'Ah, my children," said she, "I trust that 
before long you will act from a still higher 
motive — that of love to God and the fear of 
displeasing Him; yet I confess that I am 
greatly pleased that you have decided on not 
going again ; your doing so woiJd have been a 
constant source of anxiety to me." 

''It is well that they have sense enough to 
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stay away, at all events/' said my aunt, "it is 
more than I gave them credit for, and they 
are wiser than those that took them there I 
must say/' 

" Milicent ! " said my mother, in a reproving 
tone. 

"Oh, it's all very fine," exclaimed my aunt, 
in a huff, "no one is to. speak a word against 
his lordship it appears; well, never mind, 
you'll see the end of it or I'm very much 
mistaken." 

The ni^ht for the amateur theatrical per- 
formance having arrived, my father was making' 
some change in his dress, to be feady for 
Ernest, when he should call for him, when we 
heard a carriage dashing up to the door, and 
on its being opened a '^buy-a-broom" girl 
sprang into the hall, waving her brooms and 
singing, " Buy-a-broom, buy-a-broom," as she 
whirled round and round. We were just 
leaving the dining-room, and my mother at 
first looked rather frightened at the strange 
apparition, which our visitor perceiving, at 
once assumed an air of greater sobriety, and 
advancing said, " I hope I have not startled 
you, Mhu Arnold, don't you know me ? " 
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''No, indeed/' said my mother, ''I do 
not/' 

" Well, if you dismiss these petticoats and 
my wig, you will find Ernest Lester,'' said he, 
in his natural voice. 

*' Is it possible ? " said my mother, '' I never 
would have known you." 

''And knowing me, you evidently don't 
admire me," he said, inquiringly. 

While my mother was pausing to frame 
a reply that would not give offence, my aunt 
Milicent burst forth with, "My opinion is 
that you are precisely like a mountebank." 

The suddenness of this unlooked-for speech 
upset the gravity of the whole party, the object 
of it laughing until the tears ran down his 
cheeks to the great detriment of his rouge. 
As soon as he could command himself he 
made Aunt Milicent a sweeping courtesy, say- 
ing, " Thank you for your good opinion. Miss 
Arnold ; when I want a theatrical character I 
shall come to you." 

''You had better not come to me for that 
or any other," retorted my aunt, sailing 
majestically up the stairs. 

" Will you not come into the drawing-room?" 
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asked my mother, '^Mr. Arnold will be with 
you directly.'* 

*' If you will permit me, I will wait in his 
study,*' said Ernest, who had become very 
much sobered, " I would rather not encounter 
Miss Arnold again this evening/* 

"As you will,** repUed my mother; and at 
that moment my father came down, and, having 
congratulated young Lester on his costume, 
they said "good night,** and we heard them 
drive quickly away. 

I had told my mother what I had heard of 
the projected ball at our house, but as she 
made no remark I did not know if she had 
previously heard of it ; but the morning after 
the amateur theatricals my father announced 
at breakfast that he wished her to send out 
about a hundred invitations, and that he would' 
make out the list to save her the trouble. My 
mother turned pale, and looked rather agitated 
as she said, — 

"You forget, Edward, that going to balls is 
contrary to my feelings and convictions.** 

"In the present instance, Caroline, you 
must allow me to judge. Your health is 
greatly improved, or I should not ask you 
F 2 
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to undertake it ; but you sball be saved every 
trouble except that of receiving the company/^ 

" But, Edward," said my mother, ii^ a dis- 
tressed tone, ''it is not the trouble that I 
object to ; it is the principle that is involved/* 

"It should be sufficient for you, Caroline, 
that it is your husband's wish. As the head 
of this house, I have a right to see any com- 
pany in it that I choose ; and it is your part, 
as a wife, to see that my. wishes are carried 
into effect. I will take all the responsibility of 
the action on myself.** 

Although much grieved, my mother felt that 
it would be unwise to debate the point further, 
and, having received a list, which included many 
names quite strange to her, the invitati<His were 
sent out. 

I know what it must have cost my mother to. 
submit to the will of my father in this matter^ . 
for, so tenderly ahve was her conscience to even . 
the appearance of evil, that she often sp^t 
hours in sorrowful retrospection of conversa- 
tions that would have appeared to many who 
aHl themselves Christians quite sinless as far 
as earthly things can be. What, then, must. 

e have felt in thud openly seeming to 
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countenance and indulge in worldly plea- 
sures ? 

As the time drew near for our ball, how- 
ever, her patience was still farther tried by a 
direction from my father to have new dresses 
made for us to appear in on the eventful 
evening, for which occasion he gave each of us 
a present of a necklace and earrings. Child* 
like, we were quite delighted at the idea of 
being permitted to sit up, and be considered 
part of the company, little suspecting the 
secret anguish of our mother's heart, at what 
gave us so much pleasure. I can now under- 
stand what a sorrow it must have been to her 
to be compelled to acquiesce in what she so 
much disapproved of, and also to be unable to 
speak to us as strongly as her conscience dic- 
tated ; as, by doing so, she would directly 
condemn the conduct of our father, for whom 
she was always desirous to secure our full love 
and respect. 

The long-expected night at length arrived,^ 
and at ,an early hour Aunt Milicent (who had 
gone about the house, groaning and shaking 
her head, from the time she had first heard of 
it) retreated to her own room, and, locking. 
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tHe door, gave herself up, I have no doubt, 
to a pleasing meditation on her own stronger 
virtues and the weakness of my mother in 
submitting to an invasion of that portion 
of the world that was already condemned, 
in my aunt^s eyes, to everlasting punish- 
ment. 

How beautiful my mother looked, as she 
received her guests ! I saw my father's eyes 
sparkle with pleasure, as he heard many mur- 
mured remarks on her loveliness. She wore a 
dress of silk, the colour of a blush rose, over 
which black lace fell in soft folds — a few pearl 
ornaments clasping it. Her glossy black hair, 
falling in natural ringlets, was her only head- 
dress; and the excitement brought back the 
colour to her cheek, so much paled by illness. 
Her easy, graceful manner, and quiet self- 
possession evidently surprised Mrs. Lester, 
who had expected to see her exhibit a degree 
of embarrassment, as she was well aware of 
my mother's dislike to scenes of worldly gaiety; 
and I could perceive that she was not at all 
pleased at being so completely eclipsed by one 
who took no pains to make an impression of 
any kind, and who only acted in her own 
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natural character^ as the agreeable hostess 
to her own and her husband^s guests. 

When all the company had arrived, and 
were engaged in dancing, or enjoying them- 
fielves, in a room devoted to music, where 
my mother was sitting, on a distant sofa, 
Ernest Lester came and sat near her, 
saying, 

" I fear, Mrs. Arnold, you have exerted 
yourself too much, in your efforts to give us 
pleasure.^^ 

"I am not at all fatigued,'^ replied my 
mother; '*but I will confess to you that I 
feel quite out of my natural element. A 
ball-room is not the place in which I would 
willingly seek happiness.'^ 

A question which could be easily guessed 
was hovering on the Ups of Ernest, but was 
left unspoken. After a minute^s constrained 
silence, he said, 

''I am afraid it has cost you more than 
fatigue to receive us. I only regret that I 
am the ostensible cause of the entertain- 
ment.*' 

" You must not speak so,** said my mother. 
*' Mr. Arnold does not think on this subject 
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as I do. He goes out into company a good 
deal^ and naturally wishes to see his friends 
in his own house. You must not think 
me a grudging hostess/' she added^ smiling, 
" if I would have preferred another and 
more quiet mode of entertaining them.*' 

'^I wonder, do many people think like 
you ? " asked Mr. Lester. " I have never 
met any one who did, and it is quite new 
to me to hear halls and theatrical perform- 
ances spoken of as inimical to eternal happi- 
ness.^' 

" What in the world are you croaking 
about, Ernest ?'' asked Mrs. Lester, in a 
displeased tone, as, passing at this moment, 
leaning on my father^ s arm, she overheard 
his last words. " Pray, Mrs. Arnold, do not 
preach to Ernest. I am very well satisfied 
with him as he is, and would be very sorry to 
see him a saint ! " 

" And I, on the contrary,*^ said my mother,. 
'^ would be truly happy to see him one, and 
you also, Mrs. Lester.^^ 

"You never will see me one, I promise 
you,^^ rephed Mrs. Lester, as she passed on;, 
" I cannot bear canting.^' 
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As this last remark was not directly 
addressed to her^ my mother did not 
notice it; but I saw her look with pity 
at the poor butterfly^ that was thus drift- 
ing along on the current of her own worldly 
spirit. 

Ernest's face blushed deeply, as he said, 
''I can see, Mrs. Arnold, that your religion 
enables you to bear the sneers of the world 
with perfect equanimity. I envy you such 
composure of spirit.'* 

"It is not mine by nature," replied my 
mother, "but is, with all other good things, 
the gift of my Father in heaven.*' 

" You speak of God, as if He really 
were your father,'* rejoined Mr. Lester, in 
surprise. ''Do you always feel so confident 
of His favour?" 

" Yes," said my mother ; " for I do not 
depend on any merit of my own. I know 
that God has reconciled me to Himself, in 
Christ, and that, through Him, He receives 
me as a child into the heavenly family* 
Therefore, I dare not doubt His love and 
acceptance." 

"You are very happy," said Eniest, with 
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a sigh. ^'I wish I could feel as you do. 
I know that life calls for more thought 
than can be found in such scenes as the 
present; but I have no one to guide me or 
to take counsel with.** 

''Take God's Holy Word as your guide/* 
«aid my mother^ earnestly. "It will lead 
you into all wisdom. Our Saviour Himself 
says, ' Search the Scriptures.' Will you 
search them for the Pearl of great price ? 
You will not be disappointed ; for no one 
-ever sought in vain, who really desired to be 
saved.** 

" I promise you I will read the Bible 
regularly, from this day forward,** said Ernest, 
solemnly. 

'' May God bless it to you, and reveal 
Himself, to the saving of your soul ! ** replied 
my mother, with fervour. 

At this moment there was a move to the 
«upper-room, and before very long the house 
was once more restored to its usual quiet, 
and, the lights being put out, we were all 
^lad to retire for the night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LESTERS. 

^' Rosa/^ said Tiny, the next morning, when 
we were dressing, "what did Mrs. Lester 
mean by saying to Mrs. Travers last night 
that mamma was always canting ? What 
does canting mean ? ^^ 

*' She is very impertinent,^' said I, " to 
speak so of mamma. It would be well for 
her if she were like her.'' 

" But what is canting ? " persisted Tiny. 

''It means that people talk hypocritically 
about religion, I think," said I ; '' and I am 
sure mamma does not do that." 

"Indeed she does not," exclaimed Tiny, 
indignantly; "and if I hear that woman ever 
dare to speak so again I will tell her so too. 
Is she not very wicked, Rosa, to tell such a 
story?" 

" She is very wicked to talk so about dear 
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mamma/' said I; "but. Tiny, do not speak 
any more about it now, perhaps she never will 
say it again." 

" I hope not, if / am near her," said Tiny, 
in a very grand tone. 

On descending to breakfast, we found our 
aunt sitting at the head of the table, looking 
like a thunder-cloud. My father was reading 
,the newspaper, and mamma was not able to 
come down, we were told, as she was too 
much fatigued by the late hours of the 
night before. 

"Well, young ladies," began my aunt, 
ironically, " I hope you enjoyed yourselves last 
night, or rather, this morning. You are be- 
ginning fashionable life early, I must say, and 
I cannot compliment you on your good looks 
after the first experiment ; turning night into 
day will soon make old women of you, instead 
of children. I have no patience with your 
mother for letting you stay up, or, indeed, for 
permitting you to appear at all; it was bad 
enough to be there herself." 

" Milicent," interrupted my father, " is that 
your way of teaching children their duty to 
their parents? Let me not hear any more 
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such language addressed to my children^ if you 
please; your speaking so of their mother is 
only a covert attack upon me; and in' future 
let me assure you that you shall not interfere 
in my family concerns to induce my children to 
disrespect me/' 

" How grand we are ! ■' Was the only reply 
of my aunt, who commenced pouring out the 
coffee, clattering the cups and saucers rather 
more than the process required. 

Again did my thoughts involuntarily go 
back to all that my mother had had to endure, 
from her sister-in-law's spirit of interference, 
and I was wicked enough to rejoice in my 
heart that for once my father felt how annoy- 
ing it could be when he was himself the object 
of her attack. 

But if one ball horrified my aunt, she had 
soon good reason to wish it had been a sohtary 
one, for throughout the winter, every three or 
four weeks, our house was thrown open for 
the reception of company, until at length my 
mother became quite ) ill from the constant 
excitement, and the trouble of her mind in 
being obliged to apparently sanction by her 
example scenes so repugnant to her feelings^ 
She had refused all invitations to parties of a. 
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similar kind^ yet she keenly felt the incon- 
gruity of inviting people to them at her own 
house when, from avowedly conscientious mo- 
tives, she declined accepting their invitations 
in return; but there was one bright spot for 
her in this dispiriting time. Ernest Lester had 
become a thoughtful character, and was care- 
fully studying the Bible, although he had not 
as yet found it necessary to give up the world 
and be altogether for Christ. During the 
winter he had had many conversations with 
my mother, to whom he spoke openly of all 
his doubts, his mind becoming gradually more 
enlightened as he became more interested in 
the important question, " What shall I do to 
be saved ? " He now felt his condition as a 
lost sinner, and saw no safety except in the 
blood of Christ '^ that cleanseth from all sin ; ^' 
yet he had not been able to apply that healing 
balm to his heart, and his mind was agitated 
by many fears at the time my mother became 
ill. While she was seriously indisposed he 
had gone on a visit into the country, where 
he remained for a few weeks; and the first 
day that she was able to be in the drawing* 
room he came to pay her a visit. 
Immediately after he had inquired about her 
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healthy and congratulated her on being down* 
stairs^ he turned to her, with a beaming smile, 
and said, *' You will rejoice with me, my friend,, 
when you hear that I have at last found rest 
for my soul. I have found the Pearl of great 
price, and I hope, with God^s blessings to devote 
my life to His service/' 

" Oh, how thankful I am to hear this good 
news,*' replied my mother. '' You have proved 
the truth of the promise, ' Seek, and ye shall 
find.' Blessed be Grod that you have found 
Him to be precious ; He that has called you ia 
able to keep you to the end. Trust in Him 
fully, and you will find that His grace will 
always be sufficient for you.'' 

''Yes," said Ernest, ''I do trust in Him* 
How little I knew of my duty to Him who 
had purchased me with His own precious blood, 
when, while reading the Bible one day about a 
month ago, these verses struck conviction home 
to my heart, ' What, know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which 
is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not your own? For ye are bought with a 
price : therefore glorify God in your body and 
in your spirit, which are God's.' Light flashed 
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into my soul* as I read, and I could no longer 
doubt that it was God^s will that body and soul 
and spirit should be devoted to His service. I 
have determined to become an ambassador for 
the Saviour^ who has thus called me from 
' darkness into marvellous light ; ^ but I know 
that my desire will meet with the greatest 
opposition from my mother, and this thought 
troubles me very much. Alas ! her soul is 
immersed in the vanities of this world, from 
which I have been snatched ad a brand from 
the burning.*' After a moment's pause, he 
added, " I must not stay longer now. I fear 
I have agitated you by talking too much, but 
my heart was full, and I knew that you would 
sympathize in my joy; and now good-bye, my 
true friend. You will bless God for me, for 
you have been His instrument to lead me to a 
knowledge of Him as He is.'' Pressing her 
hand warmly, he withdrew; and for some time 
my mother sat with closed eyes, her hands 
clasped, and her lips moving in praise to Him 
who had honoured her by making her the 
means' of the conversion of this young man, 
so formed to win souls to His Master's 
service. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE HESTERS— (continmd). 

One day, about a week after this conversation, 
my father entered the room, looking very much 
annoyed, and, sitting down near my mother, 
he said, "What have you been doing to Ernest 
Lester ? His mother is furious. He has an- 
nounced his determination to enter the Church, 
and her greatest wish was to see him called 
to the bar. Is it right, Caroline, to counsel 
a son to go contrary to the will of his 
parent ? " 

"Indeed, Edward,^' said my mother, "I 
would be sorry to be guilty of anything of the 
kind. Ernest has told me his intention of 
entering the Church, but, although most 
thankful to hear it, I did not advise .it, as 
I think such a choice should be between the 
individual and God. If he is not called to be 
a minister of Christ's Oospel, he never should 
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assume the position; but, if he feels truly 
imbued with the Spirit of God, what can 
be so important and honourable as to be 
the ambassador of the King of kings ? ^' 

"I know all that/' said my father, "but, 
nevertheless, I wish you had not had anything 
to do with him. You get all the blame of 
converting him, and, as I said before, his 
mother is fundus at having all her plans 
thwarted. You must- alkw that it is enough 
to vex any parent.^' 

." I cannot see that hi» choice of the Church 
as a profession should annoy his mother, and I 
certainly do not regret any influence I may 
have had upon him in turning his thoughts 
from the folly of the life he was leading to 
the wisdom of preparing 'here for eternity/' 

" I do not know how it is, Caroline, that 
you cannot let people be happy in their own 
way. I am sure Ernest was quite contented 
until ydu began talking to him. The end 
of it will be that every one wDl be afraid of 
you.*' ■■■ ' 

"I hope not,'' said my mother, SHiiling; 
''I am not a very formidable per8oni''Jv 
^^'You are not an ill-natured one^ at all 
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events/^ said my father^ kissing her, his face 
losing its expression of annoyance as he began 
to speak upon other subjects. 

When my mother was able to be out, she 
took me with her one day to pay a visit to 
Mrs. Lester, who received us rather stiffly, and 
began to talk on the ordinary topics of the 
day. . There were some other visitors present, 
and my mother was about to take her leave, 
after having remained a short time, when Mrs. 
Lester said, suddenly, " I am very little obliged 
to you, Mrs. Arnold, for making a Methodist 
of Ernest. He is no good to us now in any 
way in the world. We cannot get him to 
come to the theatre or to parties as he did 
formerly ; and if I have people here, my gen- 
tleman spends his time in his own room reading 
the Bible, forsooth ; it is too ridiculous. From 
morning until night he is at it, and here he is 
now,^' she exclaimed, as he entered the room, 
^^ with his everlasting Bible under his arm. I 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourself, 
Ernest; I never thought I should see you 
turn a canting Methodist.^' 

'^ Mother,'^ said he, looking seriously at her, 
'^I am not ashamed of my Bible ; I trust yo« 
G 2 
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will yet rejoice that I love to read it^ and that 
I am redeemed from my evil life; instead of 
trying to draw me back into it by persuasion, 
and to disgust me with what is good by ridi- 
cule, you will soon, I pray God, love His holy 
Word as much as I do,*' and so saying, he left 
the room. 

''Now I hope you are satisfied,. Mrs. 
Arnold,'* cried Mrs. Lester; ''you see what 
you have made my son. To think that he 
should speak to me in such a manner, as 
if I wanted to injure him ! Nice teaching — 
nice religion — that makes a son disrespect his 
parent ! '' 

My mother looked greatly distressed, but 
was imwilling to reply to such an intemperate 
address. However, a blufi" country gentleman, 
who it appeared was some relation of the family, 
said, bluntly, — 

" Upon my word, Maria, I think the boy is 
right, and you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for being angry with him for wanting to go 
to heaven the best way he can. It might be 
well for more of us, especially you and I, that 
are getting on in years, if we thought as he 
does/' 
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This speech, but especially the latter part 
of it, exasperated the little woman beyond all 
bounds; and my mother, feeling quite un- 
equal to the scene she saw impending, came 
quietly away. 

From this time all intercourse between my 
mother and Mrs. Lester was quite broken off, 
but my father still continued to visit at her 
house, and Ernest and his sisters to come to 
ours, no allusion being made to the breach by 
any one. For some time my mother had 
observed a gradual change in Mary and 
Augusta Lester, who, always sensible, inno- 
cent-minded girls, had now become thoughtful 
and serious. One day, about six months after 
their mother had ceased coming to our house, 
they came to pay a visit, and Augusta an- 
nounced, to our great surprise, that she was 
very soon to be married to a clergyman who 
lived in a remote country parish, and with 
whom she had become acquainted while on 
a visit to a friend. 

After a few weeks she was married, and took 

her place contentedly as a pastor^s wife. How 

. far her brother's influence had gone in this 

choice we never knew ; but this is certain. 
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that the once belle of the ball-room has stricdy 
fulfilled the duties her position demanded^ aod 
I have often seen her walking beside her 
grave -looking husband^ her hand resting 
lovingly on his arm^ and her eyes raised 
confidingly to his, as they evidently took 
sweet counsel together. 

About three months after her sister's mar- 
riage, Mary was united to a country gentleman 
of good but rather encumbered property, which, 
under her wise management, and with the aid 
of her fortune, was soon free from all embar- 
rassment, and is now enjoyed by them both 
with double zest, as they have together under- 
gone some trials to make it what it is. 

As soon as her daughters were married, Mrs. 
Lester sold off her carriage, horses, and furni- 
ture, and set off for the Continent, resolved, as 
she said, " to enjoy herself." Ernest was busy 
attending to his divinity course, and when I 
was about fifteen he was ordained, and at once 
took his departure for the curacy he had 
obtained near one of the mining districts. 
My father was just then very busy having 
some of the Lester family business wound up, 

d was anxious that all parties should settle 
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in an amicable manner ; but Mrs. Lester^ who 
had not yet forgiven her son for persisting in 
becoming a clergyman^ took up an idea that 
my father had favoured him rather than her- 
self in some of the arrangements, and wrote a 
violent letter, accusing him of gross partiality 
and injustice. This exasperated my father 
(who had acted in a most kindly and dis- 
interested manner) very much, and he wrote 
a reply that made a reconciliation almost 
impossible; and so ended a friendship that 
had caused my mother many years of sorrow, 
and had filled our young hearts with bitter 
thoughts that should never have foimd en- 
trance there. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AUNT MILICENT. 

Tiny and I were invited to spend the Easter 
at our grandmamma^s^ and a few days after 
our arrival, a jovial, country-looking gentleman 
drove up to pay a visit, and remained for twa 
or three hours talking of the crops and the 
weather with my grandmother, and kindly 
condoling with my Aunt Louisa about her 
health. Aunt Milicent was in the room, but 
did not join much in the conversation. 

Mr. Melton, who had often seen us when 
we were children, offered to come for us some 
day in the next week, and drive us to see a 
pretty waterfall at about five miles distance. 
We were delighted at the idea, but felt our 
pleasure rather damped when he turned to 
Aunt Milicent and said, '^ I hope. Miss Arnold^ 
you will make one of the party.'* 
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" I shall be very happy to go/' she replied 
graciously; and so the matter was settled. 

On the following Wednesday Mr. Melton 
called to take us for the promised drive^ and, 
having placed Aunt Milicent beside him in the 
front seat of the phaeton^ Tiny and I got in 
behind^ and we drove off. 

The lovely breath of April filled the breeze 
with perfume, and the grassy banks under 
every hedgerow were starred with primroses* 
As we passed along every branch seemed ta 
hold a sweet-throated chorister, and the whole 
scene filled us with such a gushing feeling of 
joy that Tiny and I broke into song, quite 
oblivious of the existence of Aunt Milicent,. 
who, to our amazement, when we came to think 
of it, had forgotten to scold us for such an un- 
becoming exhibition of our vocal powers, and 
seemed quite as unconscious of our whereabouts 
as we had been of hers a few minutes before. 

But five miles are soon passed when people 
are happy, and we scarcely seemed to have set 
out when Mr. Melton checked the horses, and,, 
calling a man to hold them, handed down 
our aunt, and then took down Tiny and I 
in his arms, laughing heartily as ^he did 
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8o> and teUing us not to mind an old fellow 
like him. 

" Not so old either^ Mr. Melton^'' said Aunt 
Milicent. 

" Or yet so yoimg that I cannot lay claim 
to fifty years," said he, laughing; ''but what 
are we all wishing for but to live to be old ? 
and yet when we are old we do not like to 
acknowledge it. Now let me see how you can. 
climb, young ladies. This gate is locked, I 
find, • and we must manage to get. over it some 
way or the other." 

We had been walking along a wooded path, 
and right across it was this obstinate gate, that 
had resisted all our efibrts to open it,. 

'' Come, come, young ones, you must climb," 
cried Mr. Melton ; '' learn to be country girls 
for once." 

Seeing there was no help for it, we were 
soon at the other side of the obstacle, where 
we stood inwardly enjoying the spectacle of 
our stately aunt ascending with great difficulty 
to the top of the gate, where she stopped, 
hesitating as to how the next move was to 
be made; when Mr. Melton, placing his strong 
arms round her, Hfted her down, setting her 
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on the ground beside us before she had le-^ 
covered her astonishment sufficiently to remon- 
strate with him on the impropriety of such an 
act. 

*' Oh, Mr. Melton/' she exclaimed, " what 
would I do if anyone saw you ? '^ 

^'Just nothing at all, my dear Madam. 
What could be more natural, under the 
circumstances, than for a gentleman to assist 
a lady ? Now take my arm, and let us walk 
on. Young ladies, the waterfall is straight 
before you, so you cannot lose your way.'' 

Taking this as a hint to walk on, we were 
soon running along the woodland path, gather- 
ing wild flowers, and searching for an opening 
blossom of the May, which quest was unre- 
warded ; but before long the rushing, murmur- 
ing sound of water fell upon our ears, and, 
turning into a woody glen, the wildest of 
rocky cascades was presented to pur view. 

Springing from point to point for some 
minutes, we reached a small platform of rock 
at the top of the waterfall, and could trace the 
stream that fed it for some distance. 

What a pretty scene spread before us as we 
looked round — the meadows dotted with sheep 
and lambs, and everything looking so fresh 
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natore^s new robe of green. The sun was 
shining with more brilliancy, if with less heat, 
than in summer time; and there was an 
elasticity in the atmosphere that set our hearts 
as well as our feet dancing. 

Down below appeared the sober figures of 
Aunt Milicent and Mr. Melton slowly advanc- 
ing, the pair evidently deep in some polemical 
or other discussion which we congratulated our- 
selves on being out of hearing of. 

Our drive home was performed in silence, 
our seniors looking straight before them, and, 
our spirits being a little exhausted, we leant 
back in a dreamy kind of reverie that was not 
the least enjoyable part of the drive. 

Mr. Melton did not come in, and Aunt 
Milicent did not appear from her room until 
tea was on the table. 

We were all sitting at that refreshing and 
very conversational meal when she came down, 
and, taking her place near grandmamma, com- 
menced playing with her spoon instead of 
taking her tea. We all looked at her in sur- 
prise, and noticed a very unusual softness about 
her face, and a certain confusion of manner 
never before apparent in our self-contained 
aunt 
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Suddenly laying down the spoon, ske turned 
to her mother and said, ''I have promised 
Mr. Melton this afternoon to be his wife." 

If a shell had exploded in the midst of 
us we could not possibly have been more 
astounded. My Aunt Louisa fairly gasped 
for breath, while my grandmother wiped away 
a quiet tear, and Tiny, springing to her feet, 
seized Aunt Milieent in her arms, and made 
her perform a rapid waltz, for probably the 
first time in her life. 

When order was a Uttle restored, we heard 
Aunt Milicent^s really blushing confession that 
twenty years before Mr. Melton had made a 
similar proposal, which, although liking him 
extremely, she had answered with a haughti- 
ness that had effectually repulsed him; and 
she made a half-admission that this event had 
greatly soured the current of her life. During 
all these years they had met occasionally, but 
no renewal of their former relations had taken 
place until the week before, when they had 
accidentally encountered each other, and a 
chance expression had rekindled the spark 
which had that evening blazed up into the 
torch of Hymen. 
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After receiving our congratulations with ex- 
treme cordiality, our Aunt Milieent retired for 
the night, having shown herself to us in an 
entirely new and much more prepossessing 
character* than that under which we had 
known her all our lives. 

'^ Well/' said Tiny, when we got into our 
own room, '^ wonders will never cease. Who 
would ever have thought of seeing Aunt Mili- 
eent a blushing bride J" 

^^ Don't be pert. Miss Tiny,'' said I; "re- 
collect that your own time is to come yet." 

"Oh, as for that," said Tiny, saucily 
shaking her curls, "I have my doubts. I 
don't think it is at all likely that / ever will 
see the man I can say ^love, honouri and 
obey* to; and if I cannot say all three, I 
never will marry any one*" 

"Tiny, don't be a goose," was my comment, 
as I put out the light, and we were both 
speedily in dreamland, going over our drive, 
and peopling the bushes with Cupids instead 
of the hawthorn sprays we had so vainly 
sought for, while Aunt Milieent and Mr. 
Melton figured as a shepherd and shep- 
herdess dressed in true pastoral style. 
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The wedding, at which a quiet family party 
assembled, took place in the end of May, 
the bride and bridegroom looking unaflfectedly 
happy as they drove away together. It was 
amusing to see Aunt Louisa, like a bird when 
it is first learning to fly, trying her novel 
powers of independence^ now that Aunt Mili- 
cent was gone ; and, to our great joy, and her 
own surprise, the invalid became quite healthy 
and able to take a long walk before the sum- 
mer had quite lost itself in autumn, at which 
time we returned home, a cousin of ours having 
remained with our mother during our absence. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

INTRODUCES A STRANGER. 

The short days of autamn were coming on 
when one afternoon, between five and six 
o'clock, a knock at the hall-door was followed 
by the entrance of a gentleman whose figure 
only could be seen by the dim gleam of the fire 
and the fading daylight combined. The servant 
had handed his card to my father, who just made 
out the name to be " Aubrey ^' as he entered 
the room. After a few minutes' conversation, 
be mentioned that a mutual friend had given 
him a letter of introduction to my father, 
as he had only just returned from a long tour 
on the Continent to find himself involved in 
some very intricate legal affairs connected with 
his property, and for the disentanglement of 
which he was anxious to have my father's 
advice. 

I retired from the room as soon as I heard 
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business mentioned^ and^ going up-stairs^ awoke 
Tiny, who was curled up in the comer of a sofa 
in our room sound asleep. 

'^ Is it dinner-time ? ^' asked that young 
lady, drowsily. *^ I cannot keep my eyes open 
in this kind of light ; it has a most soporific 
efiect on me.^^ 

" Well, open them wide now, sister mine," 
said I ; '^ there is a strange gentleman below, 
and I have come up to talk to you.'' 

'' Cause and effect,'' said Tiny, sitting up; 
" what did you run away for ? " 

" For a very cogent reason — because I did." 

^^Self-evident, Mademoiselle, and still no 
reason." 

'* They were talking on business, then, Mrs, 
Inquisitive, if you must know." 

''Ah," lauded Tiny, ''I thought so; but 
for that I suspect I would not be honoured 
with your company." 

*' Certainly not, you little dormouse." 

"But who is the g;entleman?" inquired 
Tiny. 

'' I cannot tell you anything about him, but 
that his name is Aubrey, and he is come on 
business to papa; so get up, you lazy little 
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things and dress for dinner ; ^' and so saying I 
struck a lights which proceeding dispelled Miss 
Tiny's visions of sleep, and compelled her to 
perform her toilette. 

When we came down to the drawing-room, to 
our surprise we saw Mr. Aubrey seated beside 
our mother on the sofa deeply engaged in con- 
versation. She immediately introduced him to 
us, saying he had been intimately acquainted 
with her only sister, who had lived abroad for 
years. 

Our new acquaintance had accepted her in- 
vitation to stay to dinner, and our dear mother 
became quite animated as he described my 
aunt, her home, and her family, all subjects of 
great interest to her, as she had not seen her 
sister since before her own marriage. 

In the course of the evening some young 
friends came in, and we had some music, which 
Mr. Aubrey seemed to enjoy very much, my 
mother still keeping him beside her, for, to say 
the truth, Tiny or I did not pay him very much 
attention, for which we received a gentle rebuke 
after he had left. 

During the week that followed Mr. Aubrey's 
visit a friend asked me to persuade Tiny (who 
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very seldom went ont to din^) to come with me 
to meet a few yomig firiends at her house. To 
please me Tiny consented to go^ and among 
the guests we met a young officer^ who asked 
leave to call upon us^ and followed up his first 
visit by a succession of calls that astonished us^ 
so short was the space between them^ but he 
always had some excuse for a visit; at one 
time it was tickets for an amateur concert^ 
at another to tell us of some military spectacle 
that he thought we would like to see^ and so 
on. Tiny received our new acquaintance with 
anything but favour^ and when she heard that 
he had asked me to allow him to speak to my 
father to bestow me upon him she became 
quite angry. I soothed her by telling her 
that I had not the sUghtest afiection for him, 
and had told him so, but that, not satisfied 
with my answer, he had resolved on speaking 
to my father on the subject, and had made an 
appointment to see him the next day for that 
purpose. 

What took place at this interview I never 
heard exactly, but I knew that my father was 
very much annoyed, this being the third pro- 
posal he had received for me in as many 
H 2 
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months, when^ as he said^ rather crossly^ '^ the 
child should have been at school^ instead of in 
the drawing-room receiving visitors/' 

My mother did not say^ what I am sure she 
must have felt to be true, that this was the 
consequence of his having insisted on our 
being brought into company at an age when 
other girls were still in the nursery. 

Mr. Aubrey still continued to visit at our 
house, and insensibly, from feeling rather a 
dislike to him, I began to take an interest in 
his conversation, and to watch for his coming 
with an agitation the cause of which never for 
a moment entered my mind. Well do I now 
remember how strangely I felt if be sat near or 
conversed with any other lady, and how uneasily 
I wondered what was the subject of the conversa- 
tion ; but by chance I discovered one evening 
that / was the theme of an animated discussion 
between him and a young lady who, although 
much older than me, had always professed to 
be my warmest friend, and who, £ix)m her con- 
stant visits to the house, had an opportunity of 
knowing almost all our affairs. Her voice 
being raised a little too loudly, when there was 
a pause in the conversation around her, allowed 
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me to hear tte words, '^ Let me tell you, Mr, 
Aubrey, that Bosa has had three proposals 
lately to my knowledge, and she has rejected 
them all, and you will share the same fate if 
you ask her to be your wife. It is my belief 
that she is perfectly heartless." 

'^ Excuse me if I do not agree with you,*^ 
said Mr. Aubrey, with hauteur. ^* You fancy 
you have made a discovery that I am not 
aware of having given you cause to suspect, 
but you will allow me to say that I do not wish 
to make the young lady in question the subject 
of any discussion." 

The quiet dignity of his manner rather 
discomfited my lively friend, who, tossing her 
head, gave utterance to the trite aphorism that 
^' whoever lived longest would know most on the 
subject." 

After- some little time Mr, Aubrey took a 
chair near me, and told me that my mother 
had promised, if the next day was fine, to go to 
a very pretty nursery-garden not far from our 
house. ^' i hope," he added, ^* that you and 
Miss Tiny will be of the party." 

^' I shall be delighted to go, and I am sure 
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80 will Tiny, as we are both very fond of 
flowers/^ said I. 

" I shall have the pleasure of calling for you 
at two o^clock to-morrow/' said Mr. Aubrey, 
as he took leave for the night ; and I retired to 
rest with my friend Miss Minden's character 
of me ringing in my ears, Mr. Aubrey's reply 
scarcely convincing me that he could alto- 
gether disbelieve the evidence of so old a 
friend. 

Although late in October, the next day was 
beautifully fine, and we enjoyed our walk in the 
gardens very much. My mother and Tiny sat 
down to rest in one of the conservatories, and 
Mr, Aubrey proposed that he and I should 
walk across the garden to look at a rockery 
where some beautiful ferns were planted. I 
can call to mind how my heart throbbed 
audibly as I stood looking at the ferns (or 
seeming to do so). I felt my hand tremble 
as it rested on Mr. Aubrey's arm, while I 
knew that his eyes were fixed upon me, 
although I dared not look up. 

" Miss Arnold," he said, ^' I have at length 
an opportunity of saying what my heart has 
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felt since the first evening I spent in your 
company. I love you with all the powers of 
my being. Can you love me in return? 
Can you give me any hope that you will be 
my wife ? " 

He paused, greatly agitated, and I trembled 
so much that at first I could scarcely reply. 
At last I uttered, " This is so very unexpected, 
Mr. Aubrey, that you must give me time to 
think; I feel too much confused to answer 
you as I should.^' 

" I implore you, do not trifle with me,'' he 
said, in a grave tone of voice. 

Instantly my perfidious friend's words rushed 
into my mind, and the memory of them gave 
me courage to say, "No, Mr. Aubrey, be 
assured I shall not trifle with you. The love 
you oflFer me is too sacred a thing to be trifled 
with. But this is a subject too serious to both 
of us to be decided on hastily or without con- 
sideration. Give me until to-morrow to think, 
and then you shall have my answer.'' 

" Certainly,'' he replied; "it would be un- 
reasonable to press you further. But oh I " he 
added, with emotion, "pray consult your own 
heart only; do not take counsel with any one. 
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Let your heart be the judge, and may it decide 
for me, is all that I ask." 

I assured him that until I had fully decided 
in my own mind I would not mention the 
subject, even to Tiny. This promise satisfied 
him, and, having arranged to see him at a 
certain hour the next day, we rejoined my 
mother and Tiny, who rather wondered at our 
long absence from them. 

While we proceeded home my thoughts were 
in a state of inextricable confusion. I felt now 
that I loved Mr. Aubrey, and that he was one 
with whom I could be truly happy. The sin- 
gularly open, generous character of his mind, 
with the gentle gravity of his manners, had 
aroused both my respect and admiration. Still 
I feared to trust my own unformed judgment 
in so important a decision as the one I was 
called upon to make, and I now remembered 
my youth, and the impatience my father had 
exhibited when similar proposals had been 
made to him by others a short time before. I 
felt now that I had been treated as a woman 
when I was only a child, and could almost have 
wished to shrink back from the threshold of that 
world I had been forced prematurely to enter. 
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In this state of mind I sought my own 
room^ from which I was glad^ for the first 
time in our lives, to see Tiny take her de- 
parture, and after a short time the solemnity 
of my position weighed so on my heart that I 
felt oppressed even to tears. Suddenly I 
thought, ^'I have promised not to seek the 
advice of any earthly friend, but I can beseech 
of the Lord to guide me in this time of per- 
plexity;*' and in that hour I perhaps first 
became fully aware of the privilege of going to 
God as to a father, and laying all my care 
before Him who alone could supply my every 
i¥ant. Never can I forget how fervently I 
besought the Lord to lead me in this turning- 
point of my life, and to gi'ant that if my 
union with Mr. Aubrey was not to be for my 
own and his spiritual as well as temporal 
welfare I might be led to refuse it. A 
peaceful calm took the place of the former 
confusion of my mind when I had thus prayed^ 
and on rising from my knees I felt that it was 
in accordance with the Spirit of God that my 
heart went out to meet and respond to the 
deep affection it had been offered. 

After havibg spent a short time in thinking 
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over this to me all-important subject^ I went to 
my mother's room^ and told her aU that had 
agitated my heart for the last few hours^ and 
had the joy of hearing her complete approval 
of my choice. 

''Never/' saidshe^ ''have I seen the man 
except Mr. Aubrey to whom I would entrust 
your happiness^ my child. You have been a 
comfort to me all your life ; may you be the 
same to your husband. I know he loves you 
truly, for I have seen, with the watchful eye 
of a mother, long ago what his thoughts were 
about you, and I am convinced that he is 
worthy of you. Young as you are I should 
be glad to see you his wife, for I may not live 
long, and I would gladly see ytm at least 
happily settled before I pass from this world; 
and with Mr. Aubrey you will have the true 
foundation of all happiness, for he is a Chris- 
tian, and will confirm you in the right way, not 
lead you from it.'' 

I wept many tears as my mother spoke, but 
she soon drew me to brighter thoughts, and 
made my heart glad by her judicious praise ot 
him to whom I had given my love. 
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CHAPTER Xin, 

LinrS TURNING-POINT. 

The next day^ at the appointed hour^ Mr. 
Aubrey arriyed^ and my dear mother had 
arranged so as that I was alone in the drawing- 
room when he entered it. He came in with a 
hesitating step^ and on taking my hand seemed 
almost unable to ask me the question on the 
answer to which our future of joy or sorrow 
was to tum^ but^ with a quick movement that 
was peculiar to him, he released my hand, and 
asked me, in a low voice, '^What have you 
decided upon ? " 

''To be your loving wife," I replied, for one 
moment raising my eyes to his. 

Oh what a flash of joy irradiated his face as 
I spoke ! 

" Never, never shall you repent it,^^ he said, 
with deep earnestness, as, stooping down, he 
pressed the first kiss of love I had everreceived^^ 
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upon my forehead. After a few minutes' agi- 
tated silence on my side^ and mpturous out- 
pouring of aflfection on that of Mr. Aubrey, he 
said, ^^ You have not told me if you do really 
love me/^ 

" If I did not,^' I replied, *^ I would not have 
promised to be your wife/^ 

"Yet say it; let me hear you say the words, 
' I love you/ '^ 

" I do love you,'^ I replied, alnoiost in tears 
that he should doubt it, " I know that I love 
you, for I never have felt that peculiar drawing 
of the soul to any other being that I do to you ; 
I feel as if my spirit went forth to meet you. Is 
not this love ? ^^ 

" Yes,'^ he said, " I am satisfied, my precious 
one ; I feel that you do love me, and some day 
you will tell me more fully what you feel for 
me." 

He saw I was distressed, and turned the 
conversation into a less embarrassing channel, 
and presently my mother entered the room. 
Mr. Aubrey advanced quickly to meet her, 
and asked her, with much feeling, to ratify 
my promise to be his wife. 

" There is not any one I know to whom I 
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would willingly give her except to you/' re- 
plied my mother. " You have my full consent 
and blessing; she has been a loving^ dutiful 
child^ and will be^ I am sure^ a foud^ devoted 
wife. But she is still very youngs almost a 
child^ and I fear it will be some years before 
Mr. Arnold will consent to let her take the 
cares of a married life upon her." 

*^ When can I speak to Mr. Arnold ? *' asked 
Mr. Aubrey. '' I am sure, dear Mrs. Arnold, 
from what you have so kindly said, that you will 
aid me in gaining his consent." 

^^I shall do all in my power," said my 
mother; "but you must plead your own 
cause." 

" So I shall as soon as I can get an oppor- 
tunity," said Mr. Aubrey, who then requested 
my mother to arrange with my father to receive 
him the next evening if it would be convenient 
to him, and, begging of me not to agitate my- 
self, he took his leave. 

I cannot help smiling even yet when I re- 
collect the expression of my father's fece when 
my mother asked him if he could receive Mr. 
Aubrey, who wished to speak to him particu- 
larly, the next evening. 
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^^ Wishes to speak to me particularly?" 
said my father. ''What can he want — ^his 
business is aU settled?" then^ catching a 
pecuhar look on my mother's face^ he gave 
her a stare of blank amazement as he said^ 
" Another proposal ! What are the people 
thinking of? I will not be tormented in 
this way any longer." 

''My dear Edward," said my mother, "you 
know you must hear what he has to say, at all 
events. When you consider, I think you 
will see that in every point of view Mr. 
Aubrey would be a desirable husband for 
our child." 

" Yes," said my father ; " but it is just 
for the reason that she is a child that I 
object." 

" Unfortunately," said my mother, " Rosa 
has not had any childhood." 

" You are right," said my father, as if the 
idea had only at that moment struck him ; " I 
never saw her playing with a doll in her life." 

My mother smiled half-sadly as she replied, 
" She never had a doll, but one that I gave her 
the day I left her behind me at your mother's, 
and Milicent took it from her the next day and 
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locked it up because she saw her shed tears 
over it. I believe she has it in her drawer to 
this day/' 

''Well/' said my father, "I suppose I must 
see Mr. Aubrey, at all events ; it will be time 
enough to decide upon what answer I will give 
him when I hear what he has to say. You are 
evidently in favour of him, Caroline, so I have 
an enemy in the camp.'' 

^'Not an enemy, I hope," said my mother, 
laughing; "but if you have one, you have 
two, for Rosa is even more to be feared than 
I am." 

*' Ha ! " said my father, and without any 
further remark he fell into a reverie, from which 
my mother did not like to disturb him. 

I had left the room as soon as I saw by my 
father's look that he imderstood what Mr. 
Aubrey wanted with him, and I did not see 
him again that night except for a moment 
when I took him to his study (as I always 
did the last thing before I went to bed), a 
glass of milk and a small piece of dry bread, 
the only supper in which he ever indulged. 
Looking at me for a moment with a troubled 
air as I stood beside him, he kissed me ten-< 
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derly, and seemed about to speak^ but^ change 
ing his mind/ stooped once more over his 
writing-table^ while, greatly moved by his 
agitation^ I stole gently from the room. 

With much inward trepidation I sat trying 
to preserve an outwardly calm demeanour the 
next evening as the hour drew near at which 
Mr. Aubrey was to call ; but, with all my pre- 
paration, his knock at the door startled me 
into a sudden movement that greatly astonished 
Tiny, who declared I was growing nervous, 
and made many sage remarks on the comfort 
of being heart-whole, which I fear did not 
receive their due consideration from me at the 
moment. 

After about an hour I was summoned to 
the study, which I entered with a palpitating 
heart. 

How vividly the scene comes before me at this 
moment ! My father lay half-reclined upon a 
sofa, beside which sat Mr. Aubrey, looking 
pleased yet scarcely satisfied, while my father 
seemed, on the contrary, quite contented with 
himself, as if a knotty point had been deter- 
[, and that the solution was plain before 
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Sit down, Rosa/^ he said, pointing to a 
chair, as soon as I had silently shaken hands 
with Mr. Aubrey. " I wish to tell you that 
Mr. Aubrey has asked me, with your consent, 
I beUeve '' (I bowed), " to give my sanction to 
your marriage with him. He has very hand- 
somely proposed to settle so much upon you, 
and does not want to hear anything about 
your fortune, teUing me if you have any to 
settle it on yourself, that all he wants is you. 
Now, iny child, I feel deeply gratified at his 
disinterested aflfection for you ; but it is equally 
before my mind that you are far too young to 
become a wife; so I have consented to your 
becoming engaged, and when you know more 
of each other — when you, Rosa, are of age, 
in four or five years more — ^if you should both 
continue to desire it, I shall not place any 
obstacle in the way of your marriage.^' 

*' But, my dear Sir, four or five years is a 
long time to wait,^^ said Mr. Aubrey (who 
hadj however, looked greatly surprised when 
he heard how young I really was ; he told me 
afterwards that he had thought I was at least 
three or four years older). " Can you not say 
even one year ? " 

I 
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'* Do not press me any farther at present/' 
said my father ; '' I think I have gone very 
far in permitting even a conditional engi^* 
ment. Now go away to tea^ and leave me to 
write in peace. If you are from town at any 
time, Mr. Aubrey, I have no objection to your 
writing to Kosa, or for her to write to you, 
and you are welcome to make this house your 
home as much as you please/' 

Mr. Aubrey thanked my father warmly, and 
I gave him a mute embrace before we left the 
room. 

My dear mother and Tiny were in a state of 
intense expectancy in the drawing-room, and 
were both very well satisfied at the result of 
the interview, particularly Tiny, as she was not 
called upon to resign her (as she considered) 
superior claim to me for so long a time, which 
she declared would also be of great service to 
me, as it would give me time to look about 
me before the "monster devoured me, or, 
what would be just as bad, spirited me away 
from all belonging to me.'' 

My mother was pleased that we had won 
even a distant consent from my father, as she 
led her mind with thinking that, under 
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any circumstances^ she knew who it was that 
would be my husband; and she had an 
assurance that I would not be bestowed upon 
a mere worldling, who would perhaps undo 
aU the good she had tried to do, and obUterate 
from my mind the lessons she had spent her 
life in teaching. Beside all this, she had 
also another secret cause of satisfaction that I 
rather understood intuitively than knew by 
any expression of it from her lips. I felt that 
during our long and close intimacy with Ernest 
Lester she had often feared lest his almost 
brotherly affection for me should become a 
stronger feeling. She well knew that a union 
with him would have been most pleasing to 
my father, but she could not endure the 
thought of my being in any way brought 
under the influence of Mrs. Lester, or subject 
to the system of interference she felt sure she 
would seek to establish in the household of 
her son. Therefore it was with a peculiar 
pleasure that she saw me engaged to one of 
whom she fully approved (as she would have 
approved of Ernest for his own sake), and who 
had not the drawback of having a Mrs. Lester 
for his mother. But in a few days after 
I 2 
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arrangement liad been made Ernest himself 
came in un^ecte^ly one day^ and the object of 
his visit was to ask my father to prepare his 
marriage settlement. He had onr sincere con^ 
gratulationSj and warmest wishes for his happi-> 
ness with the amiable and lovely girl he had 
chosen to be his wife. She was^ he told us^ 
a truly devoted Christian, and one who would 
be a comfort and help to him in his ministry. 
In a few weeks after his visit to us he was 
married, and very soon after we heard that his 
mother had returned with all speed from the 
Continent, and was staying at his house. I 
may say here that my mother^s anticipations 
as to his home were fully reaUzed, for Mrs. 
Lester made his house her home whenever she 
was in England, and we often heard that the 
young wife had much to endure from the high 
temper and flighty manner of her mother-in- 
law, which she did her utmost to bear patiently 
for her husband^s sake. He also bore with it, 
from the double motive of duty to his parent, 
and the hope of some day seeing her give up 
the vanities of the world for the solid joys to 
be found in the service of God. 

About the middle of November my Aunt 
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Milicent and her husband came to pay ns a 
visits and never was change so apparent in any 
one as in our once dreaded aunt^ on whom her 
happy marriage had wrought a miracle. As 
genial as she was formerly morose^ and gentle 
an she had been sour and snappish^ she entered 
into all our feelings with warmth. Her good 
husband^ on hearing of my intended long 
engagement with Mr. Aubrey, declared that 
it was a shame to keep young people in 
suspense so long, and that he would "have 
a talk with Arnold on the subject.'^ 

It was plain that Mr. Melton had felt his 
own long solitude keenly, and therefore sym- 
pathized fully with Mr. Aubrey. We were 
all, with the exception of my father and Mr. 
Melton, out taking a walk a few days after the 
arrival of our guests, and on our return home 
my father announced to my mother, who in 
her turn quickly conveyed the intelligence to 
us, that Mr. Melton had used some cogent 
arguments that had persuaded him to consent 
to our marriage taking place at once, and that 
we might now appoint any time we chose for 
it, the only condition being that we were to 
reside with my father and mother; "by this^ 
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means/' added my father, '^I shall gain a 
chiM| not lose one/' 

I was exceedingly startled as the time was 
thus brought so near^ but the great joy of 
Mr. Aubrey soon reconciled me to the idea; 
and before the snows of Christmas had 
whitened the ground I was his cherished 
wife. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

JOYS AND TRIALS. 

How much of duty, how much of love, is 
comprised in that little word ''wife;" how 
endearing a tie is that that binds in one 
loving link two spirits until then separate and 
free, making them as two parts in jnusic, a 
perfect harmony where simple melody had 
been before; but in that glorious diapason of 
soul no discord should ever be found. 

Oh, husbands and wives, treasure your 
happiness more eagerly than a miser does his 
gold ; let no contention embitter the hours of 
your bliss; let no frowning brow or angry 
glance chill the warm current of your love, 
no look or word be given to another that 
should be solely devoted to the partner of all 
your joys, the sharer in all your sorrows; no 
attention, however trifling, for one moment 
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cause a pang of uneasiness to visit the bosom 
where your image should Hve unobscured. 
Such were our feelings as we advanced in our 
wedded life; each day, each week, each 
month, saw us more fully devoted to each 
other; and when a precious baby- boy was 
sent to make our happiness, if possible, more 
perfect, we presented him to the Lord, im- 
ploring Him to bless our child and make him 
wise unto salvation. 

I cannot describe my feelings when this 
little immortal was first placed in my arms. 
How solemn a charge it seemed to me — 
almost a child myself, and yet a mother. I 
scarcely dared to breathe as I gazed into his 
soft blue eyes, and read in their depths the 
evidence of an unending being, so mysterious 
and so intangible, yet so developed. How 
deeply solemn to my husband and I was the 
hour in which we saw him received by 
baptism into the visible Church of Christ ; we 
prayed the Lord to enable us so to hve as to 
be an example to our child, and to give us 
grace to train his every opening thought so as 
to lead it upward to the everlasting joys of 
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heaven^ instead of permitting it to become 
entwined too closely with the evanescent plea- 
sures of earthly life. 

My father^s heart seemed to open more to 
this baby^ who was called Edward after him 
and my dear husband^ than it had done 
even to Tiny or myself; and the child 
clung to him with an affection surprising in 
a baby. 

Our happiness seemed almost too great fcnr 
earthy as we thus enjoyed the loving fellowship 
of the home circle^ in which we had all the 
elements of imadulterated pleasure^ the only 
drawback being that my father was still a 
stranger to (xod. His reason approved of the 
Bible and its teachings^ but, like Felix, he was 
inclined to put it away until a '^more con- 
venient season.^^ We often prayed that the 
Lord would graciously open the eyes of his 
soul to the truths it contained, and bless them 
to his salvation; and God heard our prayer 
and answered it, although not in the way we 
looked for. How inscrutable sometimes are 
the dealings of God. '* His ways are not our 
ways;'^ and never was it more evident than in 
the conversion of him who had, although 
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always leading a moral life^ lived without God 
in the world. 

For some time my father had complained of 
not feeling perfectly well^ but the doctor could 
not ascertain the nature of his illness^ until 
one day, having excited himself very tnuch in 
speaking on some legal question, he ruptured 
a blood-vessel, and was brought home in an 
almost lifeless state. For days he lay hanging 
between life and death, forbidden to speak or 
move, while my mother, Tiny, and I, stood 
alternately beside him, supplying him with 
ice, the only thing he was allowed to take, 
except a strong acid to prevent, if possible, a 
return of the hemorrhage. 

I never can forget with what anguished 
prayer my mother besought the Lord to spare 
him, and how her heart was poured out in 
supplication for his soul's welfare. As soon as 
he was permitted to speak to her, he asked my 
mother to bring the Bible and read for him. 
She opened on the fourteenth chapter of St. 
John's (xospel, and when she began to read 
her voice was almost choked with emotion; 
but as she proceeded the solemnity of the 
Saviour's words filled her with a holy calm 
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that communicated itself to her whole manner^ 
impressing us with the reality of the comfort 
and help that God can give His children. As 
she finished the chapter my father said^ 
'^ 'Many mansions;^ may one of those man- 
sions be mine^ for Christ's sake/' 

We felt how solemn was this hour, in 
which the Lord had spoken to his hearty 
and we all sat silently praying that the work 
might be perfected in his entire devotion to 
God. 

As time passed slowly on, it became evident 
(and to none more than to himself) that my 
father's days in this world were numbered. 
The doctor said that it was a doubtful thing 
how long he might be spared; it was possible 
that he might linger for months, but at any 
moment a return of the hemorrhage might 
remove him from us. How fearfully we 
watched every word and every sound, lest it 
shoxdd excite or startle him; and how 
anxiously we hoped for some expression of 
what was passing in his mind. 

Day after day we sat reading the Bible for 
him, and if we paused, the single word, 
''More,'' induced us to go on, praying, aiid^^p 
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hoping that the Holy Spirit was performing 
His work^ but still no word was spoken to 
show us what was passing within, until one 
evening, when we were all sitting in the 
room, a sudden faintness seized him, and a 
small quantity of blood gushed from his 
mouth. We instantly gave him some of the 
acid and sent for the doctor. While the 
messenger was gone my mother stood beside 
my father, her hand clasped in his, and her 
face as colourless as his own from the terrible 
anguish of h^ mind. 

''Stoop down, Caroline," he whispered, 
gazing wistfully into her face; "I wish to 
speak to you." 

^' Oh, do not speak, my darling, I implore 
of you," she said, in an agonized tone; •*'you 
know the danger." 

'' I must speak a few words,'' he replied, 
^' and then I will remain silent until the doctor 
comes. Caroline, my true wife, it wiU comfort 
you to know that I feel that my sins are for- 
given. It is well for me that I have been 
afflicted; for, while I was strong and well, I 
would not take time to think of the things that 
belonged to my salvation. But the Lord has 
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laid me aside^ and given me the time to think 
of Him^ that I would not take when I was in 
health. And now, blessed be His holy Name ! 
I feel that I am His. Whether I live or die, I 
am Christ^s. Let this knowledge make you 
happy, my beloved." 

Oh, how ecstatic was the joy that illuminated 
my dear mother's face, as those words were 
uttered distinctly, though with difficulty and 
at intervals; and how fervently our thanks- 
givings ascended, as we looked upon him who 
lay there, so close to the eternal world, calmly 
looking forward into its opening scenes, without 
doubt or misgiving I 

My father lingered for some weeks after this 
conversation, sometimes suffering intensely from 
an agony of inward pain, that was almost in- 
tolerable, but. never giving way for one moment 
to a murmur. 

It was wonderful to see a strong man thus 
stricken down, in the meridian of life; so 
weak as to be unable to lift his hand to 
his head, and racked with tortures beyond 
description, yet calmly waiting upon God. In 
the depths of his sufferings, he prayed some- 
times for relief, but never without addinAjj|M 
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" What are my sufferings compared to thine^ 
my Saviour ? Give me grace to bear what-» 
ever it may be thy will to send/' 

He had accepted Christy as a little child^ and 
not for a moment did any cloud overshadow his 
feeling of perfect security in Him. How merci- 
fully the Lord dealt with him ! He gave him 
His abiding presence^ to comfort him in all his 
sickness ; never leaving him for an instant to 
despondency or doubt. His whole heart seemed 
full of God. He could not bear to hear a word 
spoken in his presence of this world or its 
affairs. If any one mentioned it^ he would 
say, " Speak to me of heaven. I have done 
with earth.'' 

Sometimes, when my mother prayed beside 
his bed, the anguish of her heart betraying 
itself in stifled sobs, she would implore of the 
Lord, if it was His holy will, to spare her dear 
one ; but he would interrupt her gently, with 
the words, ^^Oh, do not pray so, sweet wife! 
Do not ask the Lord to leave me longer in this 
world. Pray to Him rather that I may soon be 
with Jesus." 

One day my mother said to him, " Oh, my 
»ve ! if it were God's will to leave you 
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with us, would you not like to live to serve 
Him?'* 

" I am content to live/' he replied, " if 
it should be God's holy will; but I would 
rather die and go to Jesus. Answer me this 
question, my beloved : Would you not rather 
see me die, and know that I am safe for ever 
with my Saviour, than that I should live, and 
perhaps be drawn again into the service of 
Satan?" 

" Oh, yes ; " said my mother, " bitter as it 
is to think of living on in this world without 
you, I would rather, far rather resign you to 
the Lord now, than see you again leading a 
hfe without God." 

A heavenly smile lit up his face, as she 
answered him ; and, taking her hand, he said, 
'' Do not fear, sweet wife ; I will meet you at 
the other side of Jordan. Though I go through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for He will be with me. My Saviour 
wdll be my Guide." 

The next morning he awoke early, and 
his first words were (as they often were), 
"Glory be to thee, my God, for a peaceful 
sleep ! " 
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My modier aaked, '^ How do you fed now^ 
my love?'' 

Answeringy is if her qaesticHi referred to 
bis state €i mind, be said, '' Happy, ob, so 
b^py ! JesQs is mine, and I am His. He 
bas pniehaaed me widi His preckms Mood. 
I am longing to go to Him. Ob, bow joyfol 
to be with Jesos ! '' 

Tbe indescribable tenderness and love 
with which he prcmounced the name of 
Jesos, will never be eflGued firom my mind. 

As the day passed on, be told ns that he 
felt he ahonld go home that day. My mother 
was about to qseak; bat he said, ''Do not 
speak for awhile. Listen ! '' And he lay 
absorbed, as it were, in rapt attenticm, for 
some time, to somids nnheard by ns. At 
loigth he uttered the words^ '' Glory ! glory ! 
glory f as if he could no longer restrain his 
feelings of joy. 

''Ah,'' he said, turning to us, "I have 
heard the sweet music. You could not hear 
it ; but I shall soon be there, to hear it 
for ever. I will sleep now. Kiss me, for the 
last time." 

We all kissed him, while our tears fell 
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fast ; and then^ raising up his hands^ he said, 
''Oh, my Father, if it be thy will, I pray 
that out of this sleep I may enter thy 
kingdom/' 

He then slept calmly for three hours, 
and we were hoping against hope that some 
favourable change was taking place, when he 
opened his eyes, and we saw that he was 
passing away rapidly to the Saviour that he 
loved. 

My mother (whose soul seemed longing 
to go out after his, to enter with him the 
Eternal City), bending over him, asked, 
in piercing accents, "Oh, my love! is the 
Lord Jesus with you? Is He near you 
now?'' 

''Yes,'' was the feeble, though distinct, 
response, — " Lord Jesus ! " And, with 
those words, his ransomed spirit rested on 
the bosom of the Saviour. 

I must draw a veil over the agony of my 
mother, and the grief of Tiny and myself, not 
that we mourned as those without hope, oh 
no, we knew that our loved one was safe in 
the kingdom of his Father, and that if we were 
faithful we would join him there where " the 
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tears shall be wiped from every eye, and part- 
ing shall be no more for ever/' 

But now the character of my beloved hus- 
band shone out in all its perfections as a 
loving son to my poor stricken mother^ a 
tender brother to Tiny, and, ah, what a heart- 
comfort to me no words can express. 

My dear mother could not bear the asso- 
ciations of our old home, and we removed 
after a short time to a home of our own, my 
mother and Tiny going with us. 

How peaceful it seemed to find ourselves 
out of busy, noisy London, in the quiet 
soUtude of the country; there we felt alone in 
the great congregation of nations, but in our 
pretty home, with its grassy lawn and bloom- 
ing garden, we found interest and occupation. 

Here was it that my beloved Edward en- 
deavoured to repay to my mother, with all 
the tender devotion of a son, the interest she 
had felt in him from the first time of their 
acquaintance. How often did her fervent 
blessings .follow him as he left her room, 
while many times in the day her prayers were 
breathed for him with an ardour known fuUy 
perhaps to God alone. 
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Here also from this our first home were two 
fragile blossoms removed to the garden above, 
to bloom for ever in the presence of their 
Creator. Thus sorrow after sorrow fell upon 
us, each loss binding but more closely the 
deep love that united us ; we felt that no grief 
was too great to endure when borne together, 
and in the solitude of our chamber we knelt 
down and relinquished our precious ones to 
Him who had lent them to us for awhile, 
praising His name that we were yet spared to 
each other to love and serve Him. 

In the fourth year from my father's death 
the heavy hand of sorrow again fell upon us : 
a sudden illness seized my dear mother, and 
its grasp was so violent that we were all 
alarmed for her safety ; poor Tiny was nearly 
distracted, but did not lose her thoughtful 
presence of mind for a moment. The third 
day after her seizure, as I sat by my mother's 
bed, while Tiny was absent from the room 
preparing something for her, she suddenly 
looked up, and seeing me, said, " My child, I 
feel that I am about to leave you, you have 
been the light of my eyes since the first hour 
I saw your face : may that God who gave you 
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to be my comfort bless you and your true^ 
good husband^ and bring you both at last to 
be with Him in glory. You will be all the 
world to poor Tiny now^ for I am going home 
fast ; do not grieve for me, my darlings for I 
am happy^ happy/' Her voice faded suddenly 
away^ and her gentle spirit passed into its 
home of rest. 

The shock of my mother's death affected 
my health so seriously that for a long time we 
had to travel from place to place. The con- 
stant change of scene was beneficial to us all 
after our many sorrows, and when we once 
more returned to our home, it was with hearts 
sanctified by affliction through the ministry of 
the Holy Spirit, and better prepared to per- 
form the duties devolving upon us as the 
heads of a household, and called upon to set 
an example of consistency to those placed by 
Providence under our roof. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

Years have elapsed since our angel mother 
entered so peacefully into her rest, but her 
lovely memory is embalmed in our hearts^ and 
her holy influence is still felt in our lives. 

Tiny lives with us, not having yet dis- 
covered the individual to whom she can say 
the three mystical words. And for ourselves, 
what shall I say ? What can I say ? but that 
God has filled our cup to overflowing, " with 
rich mercies has He crowned us, and His 
loving-kindness has been about us all our 
days,^^ loving children cause our hearts to sing 
with joy, and worldly comforts surround us. 

But what language can describe what my 
Edward has been to me, or how fully he has 
kept his promise that I never should regret 
the hour in which I promised to become his 
wife. No wife has ever been more tenderly^ 
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beloved than I have been^ more fondly pro- 
tected, more faithfully cherished. For no 
other has my husband found eyes or ears to 
my exclusion; I am ever the first in his 
thoughts, the object of his prayers, the con- 
stant theme of his praise ; and for me, I try 
to be all that his love imagines me, while the 
homage of a full heart is his who has made 
my life one realized dream of happiness in his 
love. We thus pass on in unity as perfect as 
earth can give, receiving all that we have and 
are from the hand of our bountiful Father, 
and trying to act as the stewards of His 
mercies. Amen. 
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